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The Organisation 


of Social Insurance in Greece 
by 


Ioannes ZARRAS 


Director in the Ministry of Labour, Greece 


The general scheme of social insurance established in Greece 
by the Act of 1934 has recently come into operation. In the following 
article, the historical backgrownd of the legislation is described, 
and an analysis is given of the principle features of the scheme: 
its scope, the risks covered, benefits, administration, financial 
organisation and resources, and the settlement of disputes. The 
Greek social insurance scheme, while based on the general prin- 
ciples which are common to most similar schemes of the present 
day, includes some new and original adaptations, the nature and 
motives of which are explained by the author. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SocrtAL INSURANCE IN GREECE AND 
THE AcT oF 1984 


HE principle of social insurance was established in Greece 

in 1861, when a fund was set up for disabled seamen. 
This action had been contemplated since 1836. Invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance for civil servants was also 
introduced in 1861. In 1882, a fund was set up for mine workers. 
Some insurance funds were next set up by private undertakings. 
Under an Act of 1907, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insur- 
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ance funds were introduced for railway men on the various railway 
lines in Greece. In addition, a sickness fund was subsequently 
established for each line. An Act of 31 December 1914, relating 
to workmen’s compensation, laid down that employers were 
liable for industrial accidents involving injuries to their salaried 
employees and workers. This Act came into force at once. 
Under the Act relating to associations, a few provident funds 
were set up for various trades. Most of these funds, however, 
afforded only rudimentary protection against sickness risks. 

A general Act, extending social insurance to all wage 
earners in the country, was not introduced until 1922. 

That Act laid down the broad lines of a fairly complete 
system of compulsory insurance. As amended in 1928, it pro- 
vided that funds should be set up by private undertakings or 
for particular occupations, and administered by representatives 
of the insured persons and the employers with the aid of public 
officials. Every undertaking which had been working for three 
years and employed 70 persons or more was required to set up 
an insurance fund. Undertakings of the same kind might also set 
up joint funds. The Act even laid down that undertakings of the 
same kind employing fewer than 70 persons might be required to 
set up a joint fund, but this provision was never applied. The cost of 
the insurance scheme was to be met by the contributions of the 
insured persons and their employers. The scheme was to cover 
(1) sickness risks and (2) invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
risks. Owing to certain defects in the Act, however, and to the 
fact that the penalties laid down were inadequate and were 
never enforced, social insurance still did not become general 
in Greece. 

Nevertheless, a great many insurance funds came into 
being under this general Act and special legislation enacted 
later. Certain of the funds received State subsidies—sometimes 
substantial—raised by means of numerous special taxes. 
In 1926 an insurance fund was set up at Salonica for workers 
in the tobacco industry ; this scheme covers 33,000 persons 
and is the most radical attempt ever made in Greece to intro- 
duce a complete system of social insurance. A few funds were 
also set up, under special Acts, for liberal and independent 
occupations, covering lawyers, priests, the medical profession, 
contractors, motor-car drivers, etc. By the end of 1935 there 
were altogether 105 insurance and provident funds in Greece, 
covering 243,000 persons. The great majority covered invalidity, 
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old-age and survivors’ risks, some of them sickness, and a few 
unemployment. Their yearly receipts exceeded 1,000 million 
drachmas, and their reserve funds amounted in 1935 to 8,725 
million drachmas. 

Still, in spite of the compulsion introduced by the Act of 
1922 and the fairly rapid progress which was made in conse- 
quence, the great majority of the wage earners remained outside 
the scope of insurance. Sickness insurance in particular had 
developed only to a very slight extent. 

The large number of insurance funds that had been set up 
either by undertakings or by trade unions were often based 
on a defective technical organisation. Sometimes they were 
affected by the fortunes of the undertakings on which they 
depended ; they were administered under a variety of rules 
involving differences in organisation and in the grant of benefits ; 
they were not guided by any uniform principles. These were all 
serious drawbacks. Public opinion was faced with a twofold 
problem—sound organisation of insurance and its extension 
to all wage earners. 

Clearly, a reform of such dimensions could not be under- 
taken without reference to what had been done in other coun- 
tries. Accordingly, in May 1980, a committee of specialists, 
which included two experts nominated by the International 
Labour Office—Mr. Tixier, now Assistant Director of the 
Office, and Dr. Schoenbaum, Professor of Actuarial Mathematics 
in the University of Prague—was set up to examine a Social 
Insurance Bill drafted by the competent services of the Ministry 
of Labour. The two experts held that, before any actuarial 
estimates could be drawn up for the scheme contemplated, 
the number of wage earners, their age and sex distributions, 
their family responsibilities, and the amount of their earnings, 
would have to be ascertained. In September 1930, therefore, 
the Government took a general census of the workers and 
salaried employees in commercial and industrial establishments. 
On the basis of that census and of the work of the experts, 
including an actuarial estimate drawn up by Professor Schoen- 
baum, the committee prepared a final draft of the Bill, which 
was passed without much amendment on 11 October 1982. This 
Act, however, was not applied. 

In December 1933, a new Bill, likewise based largely on 
Professor Schoenbaum’s actuarial estimates, was tabled in the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was passed in the following year and 
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became Act No. 6298, which is now being enforced in amended 
form. 

In estimating the probability of becoming invalid, the rates 
calculated by Lindsted, and based on the statistics of the German 
workers’ insurance scheme, were utilised ; for the probability 
of cessation of invalidity, use was made of the German table 
of 1906 based on the data of the same scheme. The survivors’ 
risks were estimated with reference to mortality in Italy 
during the years 1901 to 1910, and sickness risks from the 
statistical results of the Czecho-Slovak, German and Yugo- 
slav insurance schemes. Austrian, Czecho-Slovak and Swiss 
insurance statistics for the years 1918 to 1927 were used in 
calculating the accident risks. 

The Act contains only general provisions, detailed adminis- 
tration being left to ministerial regulations. 

The fundamental principles are the following : (1) insurance 
is compulsory ; (2) it applies to all wage earners ; (8) it covers 
sickness, maternity, accident, invalidity, old-age and _ sur- 
vivors’ risks ; (4) all risks are covered by a single contribution 
payable jointly by the insured person and his employer, the 
latter being responsible for deducting the former’s share from 
wages and paying the whole amount to the insurance insti- 
tution ; (5) the scheme is administered through a central incor- 
porated Social Insurance Institution managed by a governing 
body which includes representatives of insured persons and 
employers. 

Under the Act, sickness and maternity insurance is com- 
pletely separate from invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, the latter being based on assessment to meet the capital 
value of pensions (general average contribution) and the former 
on assessment to meet current expenses. 

There is no separate insurance scheme for accidents or 
occupational diseases, which are covered, as will be seen later, 
by other branches of the scheme. 


ScorpE OF THE ACT 


Apart from some specified exceptions, the Act applies to all 
wage earners and apprentices. In virtue of a recent enactment, 
insurance is also compulsory for wage earners employed in 
agriculture, forestry, and stockbreeding, in Athens, the Piraeus, 
Salonica, and Patras, or in the suburbs of these four towns. 
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The following are specifically exempted from compulsory 
insurance: civil servants, domestic servants, wage earners 
employed by ecclesistical institutions or extraterritorial persons, 
aliens working temporarily in Greece, and workers employed by 
foreign undertakings operating temporarily in Greece. 

The affiliation of the persons covered by the Act is not subject 
to any condition as to sex, age,*health, family responsibilities, 
nationality, nature of work, remuneration in cash or in kind, 
or amount of wages or resources. 

Insurance is not compulsory for wage earners engaged in 
work that is not as a rule permanent. Work is considered 
permanent when it is carried on for a week or more, but con- 
structional or civil engineering work is always deemed to be 
permanent. 

As regards the place of work, insurance is compulsory only 
for wage earners resident at “insurance centres ’’ prescribed 
by administrative regulations. Under the regulations now in 
force, towns and villages in which there are branches of the 
Insurance Institution are designated as insurance centres. 
The regulations also lay down detailed requirements for 
affiliation. 

Wage earners who fulfil these requirements are insured 
ipso facto, their employers being responsible for registration. 

For persons to whom the scheme is applicable, the obligation 
to insure is general—that is, it covers all the risks insured and 
the full extent of the insurance. 

Wage earners already affiliated to funds which were set 
up under earlier legislation and continue to carry out all their 
operations are excluded from the scope of the new scheme in 
so far as they are insured by a special fund covering the same 
risks, even when the benefits to which they are entitled from 
that fund are inferior to those of the Social Insurance Institution. 

Although this regulation is in some respects favourable to 
those concerned, it is attended by serious drawbacks (dispersal 
of effort, costly administration, lack of scientific basis, etc.) 
and may also conflict with the principle of equality in insurance. 

Besides dealing with compulsory insurance, the Act makes 
some provision for voluntary or supplementary insurance. 

Insured persons for whom insurance is no longer compulsory 
may, in certain specified circumstances, continue to be insured 
voluntarily. 
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The persons covered by the Act are divided into eight wage 
classes for the purpose of calculation of the contribution payable 
and of cash benefits. In each class the basic wage is the median 
between the upper and lower wage limits. 

The wage limits, for each class are shown in the following 
table : 





Amount of actual daily wage Corresponding basic wage 


‘Wage class (drachmas) (drachmas) 





Up to 29.95 


30 to 59.95 





60 to 89.95 
90 to 129.95 
130 to 169.95 
170 to 209.95 
210 to 249.95 


250 and over 














Unpaid apprentices are allocated to the first class. Insured 
persons working for several employers are allocated to the 
classes corresponding to the wages earned in each employment, 
but cash benefit under the sickness insurance scheme is calcu- 
lated on the basis of the total daily wage. In trades where 
earnings fluctuate, insured persons are classified by ministerial 
decisions, covering the various types of occupation, according 
to the average wages earned during the whole of a usual period 
of employment. 

The wage limits of the eight classes provided for corresponded 
approximately to the prevailing wage levels when the Act 
was passed. Since then, wages have substantially risen, and it 
might therefore be expedient to raise the upper and lower wage 
limits, or at any rate the basic wage assigned to the first class. 
The Act provides that, if the cost of living fluctuates con- 
siderably, the upper and lower wage limits may be varied by 
the Minister, after consultation with the Social Insurance 
Council. 
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THE Risks CovERED 


The Act deals with sickness, maternity, accident, invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ risks. 


Sickness and Maternity 


The sickness and maternity branch of the scheme covers 
insured persons, pensioners, and their families. 

The following are deemed to be members of the family 
of an insured person or pensioner, provided they are legally 
domiciled in the same household and are mainly dependent 
upon him for maintenance : (a) the wife, or, in the case of an 
insured woman, the husband, if he is disabled and indigent ; 
(6) unmarried children (legitimate, legitimated and adopted 
children, stepchildren, and, in the case of an insured woman, 
illegitimate children), until they marry or attain the age of 
16 years ; (c) the mother, and the father if he is disabled and 
indigent ; (d) orphans, grandchildren and brothers and sisters 
until they attain the age of 16 years, if they are unmarried. 

The Act covers all cases of sickness without, however, 
defining the term. The only restriction is that cash benefit 
shall not be payable in the case of sickness which the insured 
person has incurred by his own fault. 

The scheme also covers maternity risks for female insured 
persons and pensioners and the wives of insured persons and 
pensioners. 

Benefits are due only to persons who have completed a 
qualifying period of six months and paid contributions in 
respect of at least 50 days during the 12 months preceding the 
beginning of the sickness. 

As regards pensioners (provided the initial qualifying period 
of six months has been completed) and members of their families, 
the mere fact of the pension confers a right to sickness insurance 
benefit. 


Invalidity, Old Age, and Death 


An insured person is deemed to be disabled if, owing to 
an illness or injury or bodily or mental infirmity, he becomes 
unable to earn, in any employment suited to his strength, 
qualifications, training, and customary occupation, more than 
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one-third of the usual earnings of a physically and mentally 
sound person with similar training in the same district and the 
same occupation. 

Apart from cases in which invalidity is caused by a wilful 
action or misdemeanour, benefits are due irrespective of cause, 
provided the invalidity is expected to last for not less than six 
months. 

Under the Act, the old-age pension is payable to men over 
65 and women over 60 years of age who are not earning in any 
kind of employment more than half of the wage normally 
earned by a physically and mentally sound person in the same 
district and in the same occupation. 

Survivors’ benefit is payable irrespective of the cause of 
death. 

Rights arising in the event of death also apply if a person 
is missing. Persons are deemed to be missing if no reliable 
news of their existence has been received for a period of at 
least a year and their death is very probable. A decision must 
be obtained from an insurance court before benefit may be 
claimed in respect of missing persons. 

If an insured person or pensioner dies, the following are 
entitled to benefit : 

(a) the widow, or the widower if he is indigent and disabled 
and was maintained principally by the deceased woman; 
with a few exceptions (in case of death due to an accident, the 
existence of a child, or pregnancy of the widow) neither widow 
nor widower is entitled to a pension unless the marriage was 
celebrated at least six months before the death of the husband 
or wife ; 

(6) children under 16 years, if unmarried and not engaged 
in any occupation yielding an income at least equal to four 
times the amount of pension ; if the deceased person leaves no 
widow, widower, or child, who is entitled to a pension, or if 
the heirs are not entitled to benefits equal to the amount of 
the deceased person’s pension, the parents, and grandchildren 
if full orphans, are entitled to benefit provided they lived in 
the same household as the insured person and were maintained 
chiefly by him or her. 

Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ risks are not covered 
unless the insured person has been employed for not less than 
750 days, including at least 300 days during the four years 
immediately preceding the date at which the pension would 
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become due. In the case of pensioners, the number of days 
during which they have been in receipt of a pension is deducted 
from the 300. 

When an insured person has not completed the qualifying 
period but has been insured for more than 300 days, including 
at least 200 days during the three years immediately preceding 
the beginning of the invalidity or the death of the insured person, 
a lump sum may be claimed by way of compensation. 


Industrial Accidents and Occupational Diseases 


The workmen’s compensation scheme instituted by the Act 
of 1914 no longer applies to persons covered by compulsory 
insurance, but remains in force in respect of other workers. 

The new Act—and this is one of its peculiarities—does 
not treat accident risks as a special branch of insurance. The 
benefits due, in cases arising out of accidents, are paid by the 
two branches of the insurance scheme already mentioned. 
A right to invalidity or survivors’ benefit arises if the accident 
causes invalidity or is fatal, and a right to sickness benefit if 
sickness is caused. 

The same rule applies to occupational diseases. The schedules 
of diseases and undertakings are those prescribed by Inter- 
national Labour Convention No. 18 of 1925 (lead poisoning, 
mercury poisoning, and anthrax infection). 

Lead or mercury poisoning is deemed to be an occupational 
disease if the insured person has been employed within the two 
years immediately preceding the beginning of the poisoning 
for at least 300 working days in one of the unhealthy under- 
takings or occupations specified in the Act. Anthrax infection 
is deemed to be an occupational disease only if it occurs after 
employment for at least a fortnight in one of the occupations 
specified in the Act. 

There are special provisions regulating the grant, extent, 
and amount, of benefits arising out of accidents or occupational 
diseases. 

An insured person may claim sickness benefit without 
having completed any qualifying period, if incapacity is caused 
by an accident occurring in the course of or arising out of 
employment or by an occupational disease. 

Similarly, if an occupational accident causes invalidity 
within the meaning of the Act, benefit is due irrespective of 
the completion of a qualifying period. 
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It should be pointed out, however, that there is no com- 
pensation for partial permanent incapacity due to an occu- 
pational accident. That omission lightens the burden on the 
Insurance Institution, of course, but is open to criticism. 
In this respect, the new scheme seems less favourable than the 
Act of 1914, which in such cases provided for lump-sum com- 
pensation. 

The Act of 1934, however, makes partial provision for 
compensation for accidents occurring outside employment. 
Sickness benefit is due, irrespective of the completion of a 
qualifying period, in respect of sickness caused by such acci- 
dents ; but when an accident occurring outside employment 
causes invalidity within the meaning of the Act benefit is not 
due unless the person concerned has fulfilled certain qualifying 
conditions, though the qualifying period is shortened in this 
case. 


BENEFITS 


Nature of Benefits 


Let us now turn to the nature of the various benefits due 
in respect of each of the risks covered, and then to the organisa- 
tion of the service of benefits. 


Sickness and Maternity Insurance. 


Sickness and maternity benefits are due in cash and in 
kind, special benefits being provided for in cases of confinement. 


Benefits in kind. The benefits in kind include regular medical 
benefit (medical attendance, medicaments, ordinary thera- 
peutic requisites, and hospital treatment), and some additional 
benefits which may be granted by the Institution (treatment 
in a sanatorium, special therapeutic requisites, artificial limbs, 
etc.). 

The medical benefit due in all cases includes attendance 
by a medical practitioner—and whenever necessary by a 
specialist—in a clinic or consulting room or at home. It also 
includes dental treatment, laboratory tests, X-ray examinations, 
etc., and the services of hospital attendants, masseurs, etc. 

The medicaments supplied must, as far as possible, be exactly 
what is needed for the disease in question. Under the regulations 
in force, however, the Institution has power to draw up, for 
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purposes of information, a list of approved pharmaceutical 
products, showing the common preparations whose properties 
are equivalent to those of various patent medicines. 

The Insurance Institutions must provide sick persons with 
ordinary therapeutic requisites such as cotton wood, bandages, 
dressings, etc. 

Medical benefit is due as long as the insured person needs 
it—that is, until he is cured or certified as incurable. 

Special rules have recently been issued defining the conditions 
under which insured persons or pensioners are required to 
bear a part of the cost of medical benefits. Under these rules 
many of the benefits are provided free ; in the cases where a 
contribution is required from the insured person, it never 
exceeds one-fourth of the value of the benefits in kind. 

The medical benefit given in all cases likewise includes, 
if necessary, hospital treatment for the sick person, who is 
then given medical attendance and medicaments together 
with full maintenance in a nursing establishment. Hospital 
treatment is given only to insured persons or pensioners. It 
may be given in the case of an infectious disease or when the 
state of the patient calls for continuous supervision or for treat- 
ment that can be given only in a nursing establishment, or 
when living conditions in the sick person’s household are such 
as to prevent his recovery. Except in the case of infectious 
diseases, the sick person’s consent must be obtained for hospital 
treatment. Such treatment may not last more than three 
months, except in special cases, when it may be extended to 
six months. 

Special rules define the nature and extent of the additional 
benefits. 

These benefits include assistance in a sanatorium or conva- 
lescent home, electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, diathermic 
treatment, and treatment by means of ultra-violet rays, and 
galvanic and faradic currents, etc. They also include the 
supply of artificial limbs or therapeutic appliances of any 
kind. There are very detailed provisions regarding dental 
surgery and the supply of spectacles. 

It may be noted here that the benefits in kind granted to 
members of the families of insured persons are less extensive than 
those granted to the insured persons or pensioners themselves. 

Benefits in kind are granted only to persons resident in 
Greek territory. An insured person may receive sickness insur- 
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ance benefit in the locality where he usually or temporarily 
resides provided there is an insurance centre—that is, a branch 
office of the Institution—in that area. 

Benefits in kind are uniform for all insured persons at the 
same insurance centre, irrespective of earnings or social or 
economic status. 

The system of benefits in kind may be considered one of 
the most rational and complete in existence at the present time, 
since there is no limit to the period during which persons are 
entitled to medical benefit, and provision is made not only for 
medical attendance in the narrow sense of the term, and hospital 
treatment, but also for the supply of all modern therapeutic 
requisites. 


Cash benefits. The cash benefits include a daily sickness 
allowance, funeral expenses, and the cost of transport of sick 
persons. 

An insured person suffering from incapacity for work is 
entitled to a daily allowance-equal to 40 per cent. of his basic 
daily wage. 

If the sickness is due to an industrial accident, the daily 
allowance is increased by 50 per cent., and thus amounts to 
60 per cent. of the basic wage. If an insured person receives 
treatment in a nursing establishment, the sickness allowance 
is reduced by two-thirds, or one-third if the insured person 
has dependants. This is the only case in which the Act allows 
for family responsibilities. 

If an insured person continues to receive remuneration 
from his employer, the allowance is reduced in such a way that 
the total of both payments does not exceed the normal wage. 

The allowance is payable from the sixth day, or in the case 
of an industrial accident from the fourth day, after the date 
at which the sickness begins. Benefit is payable in respect of 
every working or non-working day as long as the incapacity 
lasts, but for not more than 180 days. 

There is room for improvement in these provisions from the 
social point of view, especially as regards the lower wage classes ; 
in fact for all classes the rate of the allowance is not very liberal. 
It should be noted that other insurance funds operating in 
Greece provide for more substantial cash benefits. And 
in most other countries the amount of the daily benefit varies 
between one-half and two-thirds of the basic wage. The daily 
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allowance payable to persons injured in an occupational accident 
is lower than the general level established by modern legislation 
and falls short of the standard prescribed by the Inter- 
national Recommendation concerning the minimum scale 
of workmen’s compensation (1925, No. 22, Article 1). Further, 
the waiting period provided for seems very long. 

The Greek Parliament considered it necessary to restrict 
cash benefits in this way in order to prevent abuses and also 
to reduce the burden on the Insurance Institution. When the 
Act of 1984 was drafted, it was estimated that the saving from 
these restrictions amounted to more than 1 per cent. of the basic 
wage. 

In view of the criticism to which the restrictive provisions 
have given rise, the authorities of the Institution have consid- 
ered various suggestions for improvement. Undue haste must 
be avoided, however, since any premature improvement of the 
provisions concerning cash benefit might undermine the whole 
structure of the insurance scheme. It must not be forgotten 
that this structure is closely bound up with the whole system of 
financial estimates made when the scheme was drawn up. 

In the event of an insured person’s or pensioner’s death, 
a lump sum of 1,250 drachmas is payable to his family or to 
the person deemed by the Institution to have made the arrange- 
ments for the funeral. 

The Institution must contribute towards the expenses of 
transporting sick persons from the place of residence to the 
nearest place at which the necessary treatment can be given. 
If the state of the sick person’s health is such that someone 
must accompany him, the Institution also contributes towards 
the expenses of transporting the attendant. 

The Institution’s contribution varies from one-quarter to 
three-fifths of the return fare for the sick person and the atten- 
dant. : 

The cost of transport includes, in the case of the sick per- 
son, a travelling allowance equal to the amount of the daily 
cash benefit, and in the case of the attendant an allowance of 
not more than 30 drachmas. 


Maternity benefits. Maternity benefit is due in cash and in 
kind. ; 
The benefits in kind include medical supervision during 
pregnancy, attendance by a midwife and where necessary 
by a medical practitioner during and immediately after confine- 
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ment, and the necessary medicaments and ordinary therapeutic 
requisites. A lump sum of 500 to 750 drachmas may, however, 
be paid in lieu of benefit in kind. Under the regulations in 
force this sum is fixed at 500 drachmas, and supplemented by 
a “confinement packet ”’ containing medicaments and other 
therapeutic requisites. 

If necessary, an insured woman may, during confinement, 
receive treatment in a maternity clinic or in some other appro- 
priate establishment. 

Cash benefit is due only to women who are themselves 
insured. It includes a pregnancy and confinement allowance 
payable during the six weeks preceding and the six weeks 
following the confinement in respect of every day on which 
the woman is absent from her work, including non-working 
days. Further, unless the infant dies, a nursing allowance is 
payable for 60 days from the date at which the confinement 
benefit ceases. If the insured woman dies before the expiry 
of the benefit period, the allowance is paid for the remainder 
of the period to the person who undertakes the care of the child. 

The confinement and pregnancy allowance and the nursing 
allowance are both equal to one-third of the average daily wage. 
The three allowances cover a total period of 144 days. 

The maternity cash benefit cannot be considered any more 
adequate than the sickness allowance. The amount of the 
pregnancy and confinement allowance is below the level pre- 
scribed by the laws and regulations of other countries, which 
usually allow between 50 and 100 per cent. of the basic wage. 
It is less than the sickness allowance, which is already very 
small (40 per cent. of the basic wage). Further, the nursing 
allowance begins only after the confinement allowance ends 
(in some schemes both are paid concurrently) and is payable 
for a comparatively short period. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 


The benefits granted under the invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ scheme include pensions and lump-sum compensation 
for persons not entitled to pensions. Benefits in kind are also 
granted to pensioners as a form of public assistance. 

The invalidity pension and the old-age pension are the same, 
and will be dealt with first, after which attention will be turned 
to the survivors’ pensions, lump-sum compensation, and the 
special measures of social assistance for pensioners. 
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Invalidity or old-age pension. The annual pension consists 
of a basic amount which is the same for all wage classes (3,000 
drachmas) and an increment which varies with the number 
and amount of the contributions paid. The increment for each 
day’s employment is fixed according to the wage class in which 
the employment was performed, as follows : 
Wage class Drachmas Wage class Drachmas 
I : Vv 2.10 
II VI 2.85 


Ill ° Vil 3.70 
IV . Vill 4.80 


When owing to plural employment several contributions 
have been paid in respect of one day’s work, the increments 
shown above are counted separately for each employment. 
The invalidity pension of a person disabled owing to an occu- 
pational accident or disease is calculated according to the 
rules given above and then increased by 50 per cent., and 
must amount to at least 40 per cent., of the disabled person’s 
actual wages. A disabled person (but not an old-age pensioner) 
who needs constant attendance by another person is granted 
a special increment equal to 50 per cent. of his pension. The 
invalidity or old-age pension may in no case exceed the wages 
earned by the insured person during the last 12 months in 
respect of which contributions were paid. Pensions are payable 
in equal monthly instalments at the beginning of each month. 

Considered in the light of the present cost-of-living index 
in Greece, the basic amount is rather small. The Act provides 
that the basic amount and the increments may be increased, 
but only if the maximum and minimum limits of the wage 
classes are also changed. 

Another criticism is that the Act does not allow for the 
family responsibilities of pensioners. A single person is entitled 
to exactly the same pension as one with dependants. 

In the case of persons suffering from permanent total 
incapacity as a result of an occupational accident, the minimum 
pension prescribed by the Act (40 per cent. of wages) is sub- 
stantially lower than the rates generally in force in other coun- 
tries, and falls below the standard laid down in the Recom- 
mendation relating to the minimum scale of workmen’s com- 
pensation, adopted by the International Labour Conference in 
1925. Even in Greece many special insurance schemes grant 
their members, in the same circumstances, much more favourable 
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invalidity and old-age pensions than those paid by the Social 
Insurance Institution. 

Here again what the Greek Parliament had in mind was 
to reduce the burden of insurance as much as possible in order 
to adapt the new scheme to the economic condition of the 
country. It will be desirable, however, in the near future to 
consider the possibility of increasing the cash benefits in the 
light of statistical results. 


Survivors’ pensions. If an insured person or pensioner 
dies, certain classes of survivors are entitled to a pension. 

A widow is entitled to a pension irrespective of age or 
earning capacity. A widower on the other hand may claim a 
pension only if he is disabled and indigent and was maintained 
principally by the deceased woman. The widow’s or widower’s 
pension is equal to 40 per cent. of the pension that was or 
would have been payable to the deceased person. 

A widow is not entitled to a pension if her husband dies 
less than six months after their marriage, unless (a) the death 
is due to an accident; (b) a child has been born during the 
marriage or legitimated by the marriage; or (c) the widow is 
pregnant at the time of the death. 

Nor may a widow claim a pension if the deceased was in 
receipt of an invalidity or old-age pension at the date of the 
marriage and death occurred within 24 months of the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. 

The right of a widow or widower to a pension expires on 
remarriage, in which case a widow is entitled to a lump sum 
equal to twice the amount of her annual pension. 

An orphan’s pension is payable to legitimate and legitimated 
children, and to adopted children whose adoption took place 
not less than one year before the adoptive father died or was 
granted a pension. The illegitimate children of a deceased 
insured woman or woman pensioner are #Iso entitled to orphans’ 
pensions. The pension granted to each child is equal to 20 per 
cent. of that to which the deceased person was or would have 
been entitled. If the child has lost both parents, the amount 
of the pension is doubled. 

An orphan’s right to a pension expires at the age of 16 
or on marriage. The age limit is raised to 21 years in the case 
of orphans who continue their education and do not engage 
in employment constituting a means of livelihood. Orphans 
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who are unable to earn their living owing to illness receive a 
pension as long as the disability lasts. 

The total amount of the pensions payable to survivors 
may not exceed the pension that was or would have been due 
to the deceased, or 60 per cent. of that amount if there is no 
widow. If necessary, in order to avoid exceeding the maximum, 
a proportionate reduction must be made in the pension payable 
to each survivor. 

If the total amount of the pensions due to survivors falls 
short of the maximum, or if there are no survivors such as 
have been described, the grandchildren and stepchildren if 
full orphans and the parents of the deceased person are entitled 
to pensions. The amount of the pension payable is equal to 
that of an orphan’s pension and the rules as to the duration 
of an orphan’s pension also apply. The total amount of any 
pensions payable to grandchildren, stepchildren, or parents, 
may not, however, when added to the widow’s or orphans’ 
pensions exceed the amount of the deceased person’s pension. 

It should be added that if one of the persons entitled to a 
pension is suffering from total incapacity for work the amount 
of the pension is increased by 50 per cent. 

As regards survivors’ pensions it must again be pointed out 
that the Act is less liberal than the special insurance schemes 
in operation in Greece. The special schemes are more favourable 
not only as regards the amount of pensions, but also as regards 
the classes of persons entitled to them. Under the rules of nearly 
all the trade union insurance funds, the insured person’s brothers 
under age and unmarried sisters are also entitled to pensions 
under certain conditions. 


Lump-sum compensation. Disabled persons and survivors 
who are not entitled to pensions because they do not fulfil 
all the conditions prescribed are entitled to lump-sum compen- 
sation. When there are several survivors, the amount is shared 
equally between them. 

The amount of the lump sum is equal to that of the annual 
pension that would have been granted to the insured person 
if he had become disabled after completing the qualifying 
period. The pension is calculated as if the number of days 
lacking had been completed in the wage class to which the 
deceased person belonged on the last day of his employment. 


Special measures of social assistance for pensioners. On the 
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application of the persons concerned or their guardians or, in 
the case of persons addicted to drugs or suffering from mental 
disease, etc., on the application of the police, the Institution may 
provide for the maintenance of pensioners in institutions for 
the care of disabled or aged persons or in orphanages or other 
charitable institutions supplying board and clothing. The 
pensions of persons thus maintained are reduced by one-half 
if they have dependants and by two-thirds if they have none. 


Organisation of Benefit Services 


Medical Treatment. 

The Pan-Hellenic Medical Association, which officially 
represents the medical profession in Greece, has carried on a 
lively campaign with a view to having the medical service 
based on the principle of free choice and entirely entrusted 
to the medical profession. 

As originally drafted, the Act made the Medical Association 
responsible for the organisation of medical treatment. In 
return for a percentage of the sickness insurance premium, 
the Association was to providé medical attendance by placing 
at least half of the medical practitioners practising in each 
locality at the disposal of the insured persons. This system, 
however, involved serious drawbacks, especially from an 
administrative point of view, because it made two institutions 
and services responsible for medical benefits. Accordingly a 
Legislative Decree of 29 June 1935 amended the earlier pro- 
visions and entrusted the organisation of medical treatment 
to the local medical associations, with which the district branch 
offices of the Institution were to conclude agreements laying 
down rules for medical attendance. These local agreements 
would, however, have deprived the Institution of all disciplinary 
control over the practitioners, and the Decree was not enforced. 

The rules concerning medical benefits and the rights and 
duties of the Institution and the insurance doctors are now 
laid down in detail by regulations of 15 April 1938 and 28 
May 1938. 

The regulations in force refer to three classes of doctors : 
practising physicians, medical inspectors, and health officers. 

The practising physicians include general practitioners and 
specialists. They are divided into two groups : those practising 
at home and those in hospital or institutional practice. The 
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number of practitioners to be available in each insurance centre 
is fixed by the governing body of the Institution in proportion 
to the number of insured persons. 

The medical inspectors are responsible for supervising the 
practitioners, investigating sick persons’ complaints, helping 
to carry out preventive measures initiated by the Institution, 
inspecting establishments, etc. 

The health officers are responsible for ascertaining the 
state of health among insured persons, studying the Institution’s 
health statistics, supervising maternity protection and child 
welfare, and taking all suitable measures to prevent diseases, 
epidemics, ete. 

In each of the three classes the doctors are appointed by 
the staff board of the Institution after the Insurance Medical 
Council has been consulted. The Committee’s decisions must 
be approved by the Minister of Labour. 

' Since the Institution intends to employ a comparatively 
large number of medical practitioners, especially in the big 
insurance centres, insured persons will have a fairly wide 
choice of doctors. They may not, however, change their doctor 
during treatment unless they have serious reasons for doing so 
which are approved by the medical inspector after he has 
heard the doctor. 

The treatment given to sick persons by medical practitioners 
must conform to the ethics of the medical profession, it being 
understood that sick persons will receive scientific treatment. 
Doctors responsible to the Institution must comply with all 
the administrative formalities which it prescribes. They must 
notify the proper service of the Institution of every case they 
treat. 


Medicaments, etc. 


The pharmaceutical aid granted by the Institution must be 
obtained from pharmacies carrying on business in Greece, since 
the Institution has no legal right to open pharmacies of its 
own. Accordingly each of the Institution’s branch offices 
must conclude agreements with all the pharmacies which 
accept the conditions and penalties prescribed in the regula- 
tions and are prepared to grant the usual discount on the price 
of medicaments. 

The Institution and its principal branch offices have phar- 
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maceutical services and chemical laboratories, the main purpose 
of which is to test the medicaments supplied. 


The Insurance Medical Council. 


The regulations in force provide for an Insurance Medical 
Council consisting of four doctors and one representative of 
the insured persons. The Council is responsible for general 
supervision of the whole system of medical benefits and for 
study of all questions affecting the health policy to be followed 
by the Institution and the organisation of medical services. 


Establishments. 


Under the Act and regulations, the Institution must, if 
necessary, set up establishments for the better organisation 
of the service of benefits. The Institution has power to open 
consulting rooms, nursing establishments, clinics for diagnosis, 
out-patient clinics, polyclinics, centres for mechanotherapy, 
hospitals, maternity clinics, hydropathic establishments, cura- 
tive and convalescent establishments, sanatoria, charitable 
homes, nurseries, childrens’ centres, etc. 

The Institution has rented and equipped premises in Athens, 
the Piraeus, and Salonica, for its first out-patient centres. 
These centres have sections for the treatment of various kinds 
of diseases (internal diseases, diseases requiring surgical treat- 
ment, women’s diseases, venereal diseases, etc.). The Institution 
will shortly open a surgical hospital and a medical hospital 
in Athens. 


Preventive Measures. 


Under the Act, the Institution has power to take measures 
for the prevention of disease and invalidity. The Greek Parlia- 
ment has thus recognised prophylaxis as one of the chief pur- 
poses of the insurance scheme. The Institution is to prevent the 
spread of social plagues, improve public health, prevent any- 
thing that might lower the workers’ productive capacity, and 
reduce the frequency of the risks it covers. 

The Insurance Medical Council is responsible for drawing 
up a complete programme for the prevention of social plagues 
(tuberculosis, cancer, trachoma, venereal disease, alcoholism, 
etc.). 
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The Institution may support any official or private efforts 
to improve the health conditions of insured persons and pen- 
sioners and their families. It may also support the work of the 
labour inspectors for the preservation of the life and health of 
insured persons. 

In brief, it may be said that the Insurance Institution’s 
activities for the prevention of disease and the improvement 
of the country’s medical equipment are an essential part and 
one of the most interesting aspects of the whole scheme. 


THE SocraL INSURANCE INSTITUTION 


The insurance scheme is administered by a single organisa- 
tion, the Social Insurance Institution, established in Athens. 
This is an incorporated public body under the supervision of the 
State. 

The Institution is represented in courts of law and otherwise 
by its chairman and is managed by a governing body, whose meet- 
ings are attended by the Royal Commissioner and the director- 
general. The Institution has power to open any branch offices 
it needs with a view to carrying out its district and local duties. 


Governing Body 


The governing body is responsible for the general manage- 
ment and continuous supervision of the Institution and of all 
its services. The governing body decides what measures shall 
be taken to give effect to the provisions of the Act and regula- 
tions, administers the resources of the Institution, adopts the 
budget, approves the accounts and actuarial balance-sheet, 
and sees that the Institution’s moneys are regularly collected 
and that benefits are promptly and regularly paid. 

The governing body consists of eleven members: two 
experts in social problems and one expert in economic questions, 
four insured persons, and four employers. Members of the 
governing body hold office for three years. 

The governing body elects its chairman by secret ballot 
from among the three experts. 


Royal Commissioner 


The Social Insurance Institution is placed under the direct 
supervision of the State, which appoints for this purpose a 
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Royal Commissioner who holds office for three years and 
attends meetings of the governing body and the managing 
committee. 

The Commissioner may speak on any matters discussed and 
make proposals, but may not vote. He may stay the execution 
of any decisions taken by either body if he thinks they are 
contrary to the Act or regulations. Decisions so suspended may 
not be enforced without the consent of the Minister of Labour. 
Failing any ministerial decision within a week of application 
to the Minister, the decision may be enforced. 


General Management 


The general directorate, under the orders of a director- 
general, is the central executive agency of the Institution. 
It sees that the Act and regulations are duly enforced and that 
the decisions of the governing body are carried out, etc. The 
general directorate considers and recommends all measures 
that the governing body should take to promote the better 
fulfilment of the objects of the Institution. It prepares the 
budget and financial reports for each financial year and submits 
an actuarial balance-sheet to the governing body at least once in 
every three years. Lastly it is responsible for and supervises 
all the services of the Institution. 

The director-general is appointed by a Royal Decree issued 
on the proposal of the Minister of Labour, and likewise the 
higher staff of the Institution—that is, the directors, who like 
the director-general hold permanent appointments under the 
same conditions as civil servants, their salaries being fixed by the 
Council of Ministers. 

Other officials and employees are appointed by the Institu- 
tion’s staff board, which mainly consists of members of the 
governing body. Each appointment must be approved by the 
Minister of Labour. 

The legal status and general conditions of service of officials 
are determined by law and by service regulations. Salaries 
payable to the staff may not exceed those payable to civil 
servants of the same grade by more than 20 per cent. 


Branch Offices 


The Institution’s local functions are performed by district 
and local branch offices set up for that purpose. 
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The district branch offices, which are set up by Order of 
the Minister of Labour with the approval of the Institution’s 
governing body, are responsible for the normal working of the 
insurance scheme in their areas, and recommend what they 
consider to be the most effective methods of organisation to 
the governing body. To some extent they are financially 
independent as regards sickness insurance. From a legal point 
of view, however, they are merely administrative services of 
the Institution. 

Each branch office has a managing committee consisting, 
according to the size of the area, of six to nine members, who 
are insured persons, employers, and civil servants or municipal 
officials, etc. The Committee is responsible for carrying out 
the insurance scheme in its own area. Each committee is 
represented by its chairman, who submits reports and proposals 
to the competent service of the Institution. 

Local branch offices, which will be under the supervision 
of the district branch offices, will be opened only after all the 
nine district branch offices that are contemplated have been 
set up. There will be 17 local branch offices, and they will also 
be opened by Order of the Minister of Labour. 


FINANCIAL ORGANISATION AND RESOURCES OF THE 
INSURANCE SCHEME 


Financial Organisation 


The resources of the insurance scheme are derived from 
contributions payable by the insured persons and their em- 
ployers. The State does not contribute to these resources but 
grants the Institution various kinds of fiscal exemption and 
other privileges. 

The Institution is exempt from all direct or indirect taxa- 
tion by the State, communes, or port authorities, and from 
all postal and legal charges ; it has the same judicial, administra- 
tive and financial privileges and fiscal immunities, etc., as the 
State itself. 

The contributions payable by insured persons and their 
employers are fixed separately for each branch of insurance, 
since under the Act the sickness insurance scheme is com- 
pletely independent of the invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme as regards finance. They amount in the 
aggregate to about 7.7 per cent. of the basic wage. 
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Sickness Insurance. 


Sickness insurance is organised on the basis of assessment 
to meet current expenses ; in other words, the expenditure of 
the scheme during a given period is covered by the contributions 
collected during that period. 

The total contribution payable jointly by employers and 
wage earners amounts to about 4.03 per cent. of each insured 
person’s basic wage. According to the actuarial estimates this 
rate should enable the Insurance Institution to build up a 
reserve fund. 


Invalidity, Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 


The contributions to the invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme were calculated with reference to a mixed and 
not a pure system of assessment. 

Under the Act of 1982, which was based on Professor 
Schoenbaum’s actuarial investigations, the system known as 
“general average contribution”? had been adopted for the 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ scheme. Under that system 
the insurance contribution must be sufficient to cover all the 
present and future benefits without varying in amount. The 
experience of many countries shows that this is the most 
suitable system in view of the risks to be covered, and it is the 
one most strongly supported in theory and practice. If this 
system were adopted in Greece, the permanent rate of contri- 
bution would have to be fixed at 6.20 or 6.47 per cent. of the 
basic wage. 

The Greek Parliament decided that during the first two 
years of enforcement a lower contribution should be paid than 
the amount necessary to build up the resources for which the 
actuarial estimates called. The total contribution was fixed by 
law at 3.60 per cent., provision being made for a gradual increase 
until a permanent rate of 8 per cent. is reached. This scheme, of 
course, involves an initial deficit which will have to be covered 
by the contributions imposed on future generations. 

In a memorandum accompanying the Bill the Government 
pointed out that at the beginning it would be well to fix a low 
contribution within the means of the persons concerned, so as 
to secure acceptance of the new burden without incurring too 
much opposition. The Government. also wished to avoid 
withdrawing substantial funds from the economic system. 
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Nevertheless, the only rational and comparatively sound 
financial structure would have been that suggested by Professor 
Schoenbaum and based on a general average contribution. 
It is questionable whether it will be possible to avoid opposition 
when raising the rates of contribution to the very marked extent 
that will be necessary under the present scheme, particularly 
if this were to be done during a depression. And this steady 
increase in the rates of contribution will not necessarily consti- 
tute the whole increase in the cost of insurance. Benefits, 
which in some cases are low, may not be improved without a 
further change in the rate of contribution. However this may be, 
there are already serious grounds for questioning the stability 
of the financial system that has been adopted, and it is to be 
feared either that the structure will collapse some day or that 
the State will have to bear a substantial share of the burden. 


Incidence and Collection of Contributions 


The total rate of contribution at present prescribed (about 
7.7 per cent. of the basic wage) is unequally divided between 
the insured persons, who have to pay 40 per cent., and the 
employers, who have to pay 60 per cent., the difference being 


justified on the ground that the employers were, under the Act, 
relieved of the cost of compensation for industrial accidents. 
The daily rates of contribution payable by insured persons and 
their employers in respects of sickness insurance and invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance are as follows : 


DAILY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION PAYABLE BY INSURED PERSONS AND 
EMPLOYERS 


(Drachmas) 





— Amount payable by the | Amount payable by the 
Total contribution insured person employer 





Invalidity, Invalidity, Invalidity, 
Sickness | old-age and | Sickness | old-age and | Sickness | old-age and 
insurance survivors’ insurance survivors’ insurance survivors’ 
insurance insurance insurance 








0.60 0.55 0.25 0.20 | 0.85 0.35 
1.80 1.60 0.70 0.65 1.10 0.95 
3.05 2.70 1.25 1.10 1.80 1.60 
4.45 4.00 1.80 1.60 2.65 2.40 
6.05 5.40 2.40 2.15 3.65 8.25 
7.65 6.85 3.05 2.75 4.60 4.10 
9.25 8.30 3.70 3.30 5.55 5.00 
10.90 9.70 4.40 3.90 6.50 5.80 
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The rate payable in respect of sickness insurance (about 
4.03 per cent. of the basic wage) may be raised to not more than 
4.8 per cent. by decision of the Council of Ministers. 

It should further be noted that, under the sickness insurance 
scheme, 5 per cent. is deducted from every pension payable by 
the Institution, to cover the cost of medical benefits due to 
pensioners. 

There will be four successive increases in the contribution 
payable in respect of invalidity insurance (about 3.67 per cent. 
of the basic wage), bringing that contribution up to the legal 
maximum rate of 8 per cent. From 1 January 1940 the rate will 
be raised to 4.8 per cent., from 1 January 1945 to 6.6 per cent., 
from 1 January 1948 to 7.6 per cent., and from 1 January 1951 
to 8.0 per cent. Every time the rate is increased, the division 
of the aggregate contribution between insured persons and 
employers may be modified by Decree. 

Under the Act the Institution has power to raise the contri- 
bution of any employer who does not comply with the statutory 
provisions relating to health and safety. The increase may 
amount to 50 per cent. of the normal contribution. This gives 
the Institution an effective means of preventing any increase 
in risks owing to non-compliance with existing regulations. 

The amount of the aggregate contribution is collected through 
the sale of stamps. The employer is responsible for buying the 
necessary stamps and affixing them to receipt cards for each 
of the insured persons he employs. The insured person’s share 
is deducted from wages. His rights do not lapse and are in no 
way restricted by his employer’s failure to pay the contribu- 
tions, but in such cases severe penalties may be inflicted on the 
employer. A debt arising out of arrears of contributions may be 
paid off in accordance with the provisions of the Act relating to 
the recovery of public revenues. The recovery of contributions 
in arrears is a prior charge on a defaulting employer’s assets 
in the event of bankruptcy. 


Investment of Capital 


Special regulations have recently been issued containing 
the programme of investment of the funds accumulated during 
the first three years of working of the insurance scheme. 

Under these regulations, apart from ordinary investments, 
the Institution may use part of its funds for the acquisition of 
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buildings to house its administrative services, the construction 
of curative establishments (out-patient clinics, hospitals, sana- 
toria, etc.), and loans to finance works of public utility and a 
workers’ housing programme. 

This investment policy is to be welcomed, since it will permit 
the expansion and improvement of medical facilities in Greece 
and the development of a planned system of workers’ housing. 

Under the Act the Institution must set up three separate 
funds: one for sickness insurance, another for pension insur- 
ance, and a third for preventive measures. 

The sickness insurance fund consists of two kinds of reserves : 
(1) a district fund set up by each district branch office, which 
deducts at least 5 per cent. from the annual receipts for this 
purpose ; and (2) a general fund set up by the Institution for 
use in emergencies, 2 per cent. being deducted from annual 
receipts for this purpose. 

Since the system adopted for sickness insurance is that of 
assessment to meet current expenses, the reserves are not, of 
course, as large as those of the pension insurance scheme, and 
the rules laid down for investment refer to safety and mobility 
rather than to yield. The reserve funds to be invested during 
the first five years of the Institution’s operation are estimated 
at 100 million drachmas. 

Considerable capital will be accumulated under the pension 
insurance scheme from the very outset. This capital will be 
used for long-term investments, largely for purposes of social 
utility. It is expected that by the end of the first five years of 
operation the capital of the pension insurance fund will amount 
to 1,100 million drachmas. The law provides that the average 
yield of the fund’s investments must not be less than the 
actuarial rate of interest (5 per cent.) on which the financial 
estimates were based. 

One per cent. is to be deducted from the Institution’s total 
regular revenues to build up the fund for preventive measures. 
This involves no investment problem, since the amounts will 
be comparatively small and the use to which they are to be 
put is specified in the Act. Although the conditions of yield 
and safety have of course to be fulfilled, the amounts will not 
be invested in the light of purely financial considerations but 
with a view to making a real contribution to the economic 
development of the country. 
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Organisation of Financial Management 


The financial management of the pension insurance fund 
is centralised in the Institution. 

The financial management of the sickness insurance fund, 
however, is completely decentralised. It is left to the district 
branch offices of the Institution, which to some extent are 
financially autonomous. Each branch office administers the 
sickness insurance funds collected in its area. On the basis of 
the amounts collected, the branch office has to organise the 
service of benefits in cash and in kind and set up the necessary 
reserve funds. 

The financial administration of the insurance scheme is 
placed under State supervision, which is exercised by the Royal 
Commissioner whose functions have already been described .1 

For the financial supervision of the Institution’s services, 
supervising boards are to be set up: a central board in the 
Institution, and a local board in each branch office. 

The purpose of the central board’s supervision is to prevent 
or rectify any irregularity in the financial management of the 
Institution and its services. The central board also supervises 
the work of the local supervising boards. It consists of a coun- 
cillor of the Court of Accounts, the chief of the audit branch of 
the Ministry of Labour, a governor of the Bank of Greece, two 
representatives of the insured persons, and one representative 
of the employers. 

The local supervising boards take decisions with respect to 
repayments, these decisions being carried out in conformity 
with the same procedure and in the same manner as decisions 
requiring public accountants to make repayments. Every 
three months, the local supervising boards must draw up a 
report on the results of the supervision of the management, 
and a summary of this report is published in the special gazette 
of the Institution. The local boards consist of a judge or a 
superior official of the Department of Finance, a bank employee, 
two insured persons, and one employer. 

The Minister of Labour too has very extensive powers of 
supervision. In addition to his other powers, he has that of 
confirming decisions in regard to financial operations, increases 
of contributions, the investment of capital in real estate, the 
annual budget, and closed accounts. He also has the right to 





1 See p. 599. 
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propose, if necessary, the dissolution of the governing body, 
which may be effected by a Decree issued in pursuance of a 
decision of the Council of Ministers stating the reasons for the 


measure. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The Act provides that appeals against decisions of the 
administrative authorities of social insurance shall be heard 
by special administrative insurance courts. 

The jurisdiction of these courts includes appeals relating to 
the affiliation of persons to insurance, the allocation of insured 
persons to wage classes, contributions, and benefits. 

The Act institutes courts of first instance and a court of second 
instance, and provides for a final appeal to the Council of State. 

The courts of first instance are to be set up in the localities 
of the most important branch offices. They consist of a chair- 
man, appointed from among the magistrates of the court of 
first instance, and two assessors, appointed by the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations respectively. 

The court of second instance, which sits in Athens, deals 
with appeals against decisions given by the courts of first 
instance. An appeal may be lodged either by the Institution 
or by the parties concerned or their attorneys. The court of 
second instance consists of a chairman, appointed from among 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Appeal, two members 
chosen from among the higher officials of the Ministry of Labour 
holding a diploma of a faculty of law, and an employer and an 
insured person appointed by the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations respectively. 

The Council of State deals with appeals on the ground of a 
false interpretation or erroneous application of the Act or 
regulations and thus ensures uniformity in legal decisions. 

The insurance courts are independent authorities. They 
have complete freedom of judgment in giving decisions and are 
not bound by any imperative instructions. Their decisions are 
legally enforceable. The procedure is the same as in ordinary law 
courts but simpler, formalities and costs being reduced to the 
strict minimum. 

Litigation between employers and workers regarding the 
application of the insurance scheme, and between the Institution 
and doctors or pharmacists, is not within the jurisdiction of the 
insurance courts but must be heard by the ordinary courts. 
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The institution of special courts for the hearing of social 
insurance appeals is a very important innovation in Greece. 
The future of special labour courts, which have so far been rare 
in Greece, will depend on the success of the special insurance 


courts. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


All persons to whom the Act applies in the whole of Greece 
were to have become affiliated within two years of the promul- 
gation of the Act, that is by the end of October 1986. This was 
not done, however, because the enforcement of the Act had to 
be postponed for various political reasons. 

When the present Government came into power in 1936 
it announced a firm intention of carrying out the scheme and 
immediately took measures to do so. All the regulations that 
were necessary for the operation of the Institution were quickly 
and systematically issued. The Institution then proceeded to 
appoint its staff and to set up district branch offices in the three 
chief centres, Athens, the Piraeus, and Salonica. This prepared 
the way for the gradual enforcement of the Act. 

The Act came into force on 1 December 1937 in Athens 
and the Piraeus and on 1 January 19388 in Salonica. At the 
outset it applied only to undertakings employing more than five 
wage earners in these three towns. On 1 April 1938 the scope 
of application was extended to cover other undertakings in 
Athens and the Piraeus and on 1 May 1988 in Salonica. From 
then on, payment to the Institution of the statutory contri- 
butions was compulsory for insured persons and their employers. 

In order to make affiliation effective for as many insured 
persons as possible, the Institution first carried out a census of 
the undertakings and persons covered by the Act. The number 
of insured persons for whom the Act is already in operation 
amounts to about 180,000 in Athens, about 80,000 in the 
Piraeus, and about 50,000 in Salonica, making a total of 310,000. 
According to official estimates, the number of wage earners 
throughout the country who are to be affiliated to the Institu- 
tion is over 650,000. 

By the end of December 1988 the contributions paid amount- 
ed to 188.9 million drachmas in Athens, 85.9 million in the 
Piraeus, and 44.5 million in Salonica, making a total of 819.8 mil- 
lion drachmas. 
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The payment of benefits is also gradually being introduced. 
Payment of compensation for industrial accidents started as 
soon as the insured persons became affiliated. Some of the 
sickness insurance benefits became payable on 1 June 1938. 
The regulations provide that the other sickness insurance 
benefits shall be introduced gradually. 

The scheme will be enforced in other parts of the country 
as the Institution’s district branch offices are set up. Three of 
these branch offices—at Patras, Volo, and Calamata—began 
operations on 1 April 1939. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the fact that social insurance had previously 
been confined to a few special schemes in favour of various 
groups of wage earners or independent workers, the new Act 
represents a considerable advance. This Act, once all the benefi- 
ciaries have been brought within its scope, will effectively protect 
the whole working population. It is based on fundamental prin- 
ciples that have now obtained universal recognition. It confirms 


the rule that insurance should be compulsory for all wage earners 
and that employers should be held responsible both for affiliating 
their workers and for the payment of contributions. It covers 
not only sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
risks, but also accident risks occurring either in or outside the 
employment. 

The benefits in kind bring every advance in medical science 
within the reach of the insured persons. _On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that there is room for considerable improve- 
ment in the cash benefits. Such improvement, however, can 
be achieved only in the light of experience. 

The Act lays down the principle of centralised administra- 
tion ; but, while making a single institution responsible for the 
application of the insurance scheme, it provides for a highly 
decentralised organisation through district and local branch 
offices. The Institution, which is supervised by the State, is 
administratively and financially autonomous, the insured 
persons and their employers being represented in the various 
ad ministrative bodies. 

Appeals are to be heard by special courts, whose simple 
procedure makes for despatch and low costs. 
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Lastly, the Act institutes a financial policy which takes 
into account the economic and social utility of investments. 

In brief, it may be said that the reform introduced by the 
Act is of considerable significance, not only for the workers but 
also for the economic and social development of the State as a 
whole. 





Trade Unionism as a Factor in Recent 
American Wage Movements’ 
by 


Z. Clark Dickinson 


Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 


Among the outstanding developments under the “ New Deal” 
with regard to labour are the remarkable growth of trade unionism 
and the rapid extension of social legislation. Two questions have 
logically arisen as a result of these developments: first, what 
relationship can be traced between the growth of trade unionism 
and the social legislation under the “ New Deal” ; and, second, 
what effects the increased power of trade unionism has had upon 
the course of economic life in general. These two questions have 
aroused much discussion in recent American economic and social 
literature. The answers given to them have differed widely. Pro- 
fessor Dickinson, who is well known in the United States for his 
books on labour problems, surveys in this article some of the 
effects of trade unionism wpon wage movements, and gives his 
personal interpretation of the facts. 


HE recent enactment * by the Congress of the United States 

of legislation providing for the restriction of child labour 

and governmental determination of minimum wages and 

maximum hours in many industries throughout the nation is an 

outstanding gauge of the rapid growth in the power of labour 

organisations and sympathisers which has characterised the 
“New Deal ”’. 

In this article I shall offer some interpretation of this 
development, by tracing a number of the political and economic 
methods by which American labour groups have strengthened 
their position for private bargaining as well as for obtaining 
more direct material advantages through governmental agencies, 
and by summarising the outstanding facts of the remarkable rise 





1 The investigation of which this paper is a partial report was assisted by a 
grant from the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 


2 Public Act No. 718, 75th Congress, Third Session, approved 25 June 1938. 
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in wage rates and fluctuations in employment which have taken 
place under the present Administration. We may distinguish 
three main phases, or groups of events, each of which occupies 
a period of one or two years—namely : (a) the National (Indus- 
trial) Recovery Act and Administration (N.R.A.), of 1933-35 ; 
(b) the political and economic gains of labour, 1935-37; and 
(c) American wages and wage policies in depression, 1937-38. 
These phases will serve as the main framework of the discussion. 


THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION * 


American experience of legal regulation of wages prior 
to 1933 had been rather slight, confined to heterogeneous 
systems in a minority of States with reference to women and 
children. Such laws, moreover, as well as Federal Acts to 
repress child labour, were made largely inoperative by the 
Supreme Court up to 1987. Trade unionism had substantially 
been confined to the older crafts, and even in these there were 
large unorganised sectors. During the Wilson Administrations, 
1912-20, to be sure, labour organisation scored material gains, 
even among the less-skilled workers, particularly during the 
war years ; but many of these gains were lost during the twenties. 
In March 1988 Mr. Roosevelt took office, and once more the 
Democratic Party was governing under conditions of crisis, in 
which partisan opposition was suspended very much as in war. 
The N.R.A. was hastily improvised, and appeared very neatly 
to kill numerous birds with one stone—to strengthen labour 
organisation and improve labour conditions, to increase employ- 
ment and purchasing power, to raise prices so that debts would 
be less oppressive, and to introduce significant beginnings of 
comprehensive social planning into the industrial system. The 
general story of this experiment is doubtless pretty well known 
throughout the world; yet a very brief review of its salient 
features, from the standpoint of labour economics, may be 
useful at this point. 

** Codes of fair competition ’’ were drawn up quickly by 
hundreds of “ industries’, that is to say by those organised 





1 A comprehensive and objective account of the measures of labour regulation, 
as well as of other aspects of the N.R.A., is given by L. S. Lyon and others : The 
National Recovery Administration (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1935). 
Cf. also INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFICE: National Recovery Measures in the 
United States (Geneva, 1933) and Social and Economic Reconstruction in the United 
States (Geneva, 1984). 
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employers and workers who could convince the Government’s 
deputies that they represented their respective industries. The 
Government authorities rejected numerous varieties of price- 
fixation and output-limitation schemes, but the total tendency 
of the N.R.A. was to accelerate the suppression of competition 
in respect of commodity prices as well as wages. Among sections 
which were required to appear in all the codes were the famous 
Section 7(a), which later became the basis of the National Labour 
Relations Act, forbidding employers to interfere with trade 
unions; the prohibition of employment of children under 
16 years of age ; and provisions laying down standards of wages 
and hours. Pending acceptance of the codes, most employers 
agreed to N.R.A. standards under the terms of the President’s 
Re-employment Agreement. This whole complex I refer to 
loosely as “ the N.R.A.”’. 

The wage and hour standards were, in not a few cases, 
somewhat variable according to region and density of population. 
In the cotton-textile manufacturing industry, for instance, 
Southern mills might not pay less than $12 for the 40-hour 
week which was made the maximum ; the corresponding mini- 
mum weekly rate in the North was $18. This matter of sectional 
differences has long been and is an important politico-economic 
storm centre. Hourly earnings in most similar occupations 
had been materially lower in the South than in the North or 
the West. This competitive variation had been decreasing 
slowly with the more rapid industrialisation in the Southern 
States, but the N.R.A. attempted greatly to accelerate the 
movement towards equalisation.! 

In part, this attempt meant that Northern industrialists 
and trade unionists were using the South’s traditional attach- 
ment to the Democratic Party to employ Federal power for 
raising wages and promoting trade unionism in the South more 
abruptly than in the North. In 19388 again these interests were 
almost able to pass national legislation regulating hours and 
wages with no room at all for regional differences; but the 
South rallied sufficiently to force the inclusion of provisions for 
elasticity.” 

After an N.R.A. code was accepted on behalf of the national 
Government, a strong combination of pressures tended to make 





1 N. A. Tottes: “ Regional Differences in Cotton-Textile Wages, 1928 to 
1987 ”’, in Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1938, pp. 36-47, gives the following table : 


2 See below, p. 629. 
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all enterprises in the industry abide by it. Legally the Federal 
power was supposed to uphold it with reference to employers 
of interstate significance ; and by a variety of quasi-boycott 
procedures even small concerns were affected. It will be recog- 
nised that the system as a whole leaned markedly in the direction 
of “extension of collective agreements” (that is, enforcing 
bargains, made by trade unions and organised employers, upon 
employers and workers not parties to these voluntary agree- 
ments), an objective of labour groups in many nations nowadays. 
The attempt was premature in the United States, in part because 
the immaturity of trade unionism was not compensated for by 
Socialist forces, and because many deeply-established traditions 
reasserted themselves after the mood of crisis subsided. 


Immediate Results of the N.R.A. 


What happened to production, employment, and hourly 
and weekly earnings, during the N.R.A. period ? To a very 
remarkable extent employers conformed to the new regulations 
in 1983-34 ; nominal hours were reduced (short time was already 
being worked by millions of people), and wage rates rose rapidly, 


as the N.R.A. system began to operate on 15 August 19338. 
The official statistics for all manufacturing industries show that 
average hourly earnings were 41.9 cents in mid-July, 48.2 
cents in August, 50.9 cents in September, and 52.1 cents in 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN COTTON-TEX TILE 
MILLS, 1928 To suULY 1937 
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1930 39.7 
1932 32.3 
July 1933 27.6 
August 1933 41.1 
August 1934 42.2 
1935 42.2 
July 1936 41.8 
July 1937 50.0 
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A more comprehensive picture, based on Censuses of Manufactures, is given by 
A. F. Hovricus and A. F. Beat : “ Geographical Variation in Hours and Wages 
during 1933 and 1935”, ibid., July 1938, pp. 117-145. Cf. also M. A. Benry : Differ- 
entials in Industrial Wages and Hours in the United States (National Industrial 
Conference Board Studies No. 239, New York, 1938). 


— 
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October. In retail trade and various other industries also, for 
the same months, similar wage gains were scored.’ 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of the physical volume 
of production, unadjusted for seasonal variation and shifted 
to 1982 = 100, rose sharply ; it was 92 in March 19838, 108 
in April, 127 in May, 146 in June, 154 in July, 141 in August, 
and 183 in September. The growing total of man-hours worked 
thus implied, occurring while the nominal working week was 
being reduced, took many people out of the ranks of the wholly 
unemployed ; average hourly earnings were raised in a short 
time by perhaps 10 per cent. (much more for the lowest paid, 
and less for the skilled); and weekly earnings were slightly 
raised on the average and made somewhat more nearly equal. 
Both wholesale prices and the cost of living began to rise rather 
rapidly in June 1933, so that the N.R.A. scheme’s net effect 
on real earnings, per hour and per week, probably was adverse ? ; 
but it appears also to have accelerated the increase of total 
man-hours worked. All told, the episode was a large-scale 
demonstration of the State’s power to modify wages, and thus 
paved the way for the Act of 1938. 

Some attendant circumstances must also be noticed, which 
suggest limits of this power and show that the history of the 
N.R.A. does not verify the most simple and obvious form of 
the doctrine that wage purchasing power can be manipulated 
by law to maintain or increase industrial activity. The index 
of production, cited above, shows that production increased 
sharply in the spring, several months before the purchasing 
power of wage earners was directly affected by the N.R.A. 
The recovery, moreover, which was getting under way in other 
lands during the winter and spring of 1933 was delayed in the 
United States, especially by the banking crisis and by uncer- 
tainties about the currency as well as the budget. Finally it 





1 W. Bowpen: “Employment, Hours, Earnings and Production, January 
1933 to January 1935 ”’, in Monthly Labor Review, March 1935 ; “ Labor in Depres- 
sion and Recovery, 1929 to 1937 ”’, ibid., Nov. 1937. The official average of hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries was 46.5 cents for the year 1932; the 
low mark of 41.8 cents was touched in June 1933. Weekly earnings per worker in 
all manufacturing were $25.29 for 1929 and $17.19 for 1932. The average of hours 
worked in these industries in 1932 was 37.9 ; a comparable figure for 1929 is not 
available, but it would doubtless be well above 40. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s average of hourly earnings in 25 manufacturing industries stood 
at 59 cents in 1929, sank to about 46 cents in June 1933, and rose sharply to some 
54 cents by September 1933. Cf. L. WoLMAN : The Recovery in Wages and Employ- 
ment (Bulletin No. 63 of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 
21 Dec. 1936). 


2 See L. S. Lyon and others: op. cit., pp. 785 ff. 
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must be emphasised that the N.R.A. was made palatable to 
entrepreneurs by the indulgence with which the Government 
then regarded cartellisation moves, output limitation, and price 
rises ; forward buying and price increases during the month or 
two in which the scheme was impending gave industry the 
wherewithal to meet the new wage bills. No doubt the prospect 
of wage increases was one important factor motivating the for- 
ward buying and price increases. 

What became of the N.R.A.? It was invalidated by a 
unanimous verdict of the Supreme Court in May 1935 (in the 
Schechter case), chiefly on the ground that the Act was too 
sweeping and general and delegated too much law-making power 
to non-legislative personnel. But for perhaps a year before 
that the Act had been honoured more and more frequently 
in the breach; its approval of price control and its attempt 
to regulate small intrastate business were increasingly unpopular. 
When it was finally cleared away, average wages remained at 
the levels they had reached under the N.R.A. The trade union 
protection policy of the Act continues in effect through the much 
more carefully drafted National Labor Relations Act ; and the 
new Fair Labor Standards Act is also much more closely in line 


with American legal and political traditions than was the hastily 
improvised N.R.A. If the Government attempts simultaneously 
to carry out drastic campaigns of wage raising and “ trust 
busting ”’, however, the problems of enforcement will obviously 
be enormously greater than they were for the N.R.A. in 1933. 


POLITICAL AND Economic Gains OF LABOUR, 1935-37 


When the N.R.A. lapsed in May 1985, industrial recovery 
was in full swing ; and it continued for a little over two years 
more, leading to the remarkable increase of wages in 1936-37 
of which some particulars will be given in a moment. The 
biennium now under our consideration was also characterised 
by several outstanding types of legislation relative to labour, 
notably the National Labor Relations Act and the Social 
Security Act, both passed in mid-1935. It will be my purpose, 
not to give more than a few particulars of such laws, but rather 
to point out some of the interactions which they imply between 
the political and the economic power of labour.! I have space 





1 Cf. L. WoLMAN : “ Wage Rates ”’, in American Economic Review (Supplement), 
March 1938, pp. 126-131 ; P. H. Douvetas : “ American Labour Relations Acts ”’, 
ibid., Dec. 1937, pp. 735-761. 
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here, moreover, for bare mention of the numerous ways in 
which entrepreneurs reckon their labour costs to have been 
increased—for example, by social security taxes, trade union 
working rules and practices, and more extensive holidays with 
pay—in addition to the labour benefits which appear in the 
statistics of earnings. 

The curves of employment and payrolls (referring respectively 
to numbers of persons employed and dollar volume of total 
wage payments) show continued and steep upward trends from 
the middle of 1933 to the autumn of 1937. Taking 1923-25 
as 100, and considering, once more, as a leading example all 
manufacturing industries, the index of employment rose from 
its lowest mark of 60 in mid-1932 to slightly over 100 in the 
spring of 1987; the corresponding index of payrolls, the low 
point or trough of which (a little below 40) came in the early 
spring of 1933, climbed to about 105 in the spring of 19387. 
Average hourly earnings, after the rapid advance of 1933, 
gained slowly until the autumn or winter of 1936, and then 
made another steep ascent. Thus the average hourly earnings 
in all manufacturing industries, having begun to rise from 41.8 
cents in June 1988 as mentioned above, had reached 55.9 cents 
by September 1934, and by September 1936 was 56.9. In the 
year following this last date, however, the figure rose rapidly 
to 65.8 cents, and a month later (in October 1937) was even 
higher—66.6 cents... In non-manufacturing industries the 
gains tended to be less striking, yet similar figures for the prin- 
cipal categories, in the single year October 1936 to October 
1937, all show increases, ranging from about 6 per cent. for 
wholesale trade and steam railways to some 14 per cent. in 
building construction. Earnings of agricultural labour and 
domestic servants. were significantly improved. In 1986-37, 
in contrast with the experience of 1938, the wage increases were 
only in a minor degree offset by rising living costs, the index 
of which moved only from 82 to 85. 

Although the recovery which produced these gains had 
reduced the volume of unemployment, the number of un- 





1 See the monthly series “Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls”, in the 
Monthly Labor Review, also published in separate monthly pamphlets. A convenient 
and very comprehensive monthly compilation of such averages and indexes is the 
Department of Commerce’s Survey of Current Business. Employment and payrolls 
are somewhat more sensitive, of course, to trade fluctuations in manufacturing 
(to which nearly one-third of all Americans working for remuneration are attached) 
than in the total of all industries, including the large and more stable categories 
of agriculture, trade, transport, and domestic and public services. 
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employed was estimated for September 1987—near the peak of 
activity just before depression set in—at some seven million.! 
Unemployment rose rapidly after September 1937; yet wage 
rates tended to be maintained at their highest levels. 


Political and Economic Tactics of Labour 


Let us notice now some other events which may roughly 
be dated 1935-37, and which help further to explain and evaluate 
these wage trends. The events to which I refer are of two sorts : 
(1) relatively new activities of the Government in relation to 
labour ; and (2) new tactics in the American labour movement, 
especially those connected with the C.I.0. (Committee for 
Industrial Organisation). Concerning both it may be remarked 
that, although Labor, Socialist and Farmer-Labor Parties have 
thus far been serious contenders for power only within a few 
restricted sections of the United States, the trade unions of all 
shades are now decidedly more able and willing to use political 
methods than they were in the period of Samuel Gompers, who 
died in 1924. The new political orientation of organised labour 
has shown itself in numerous ways. As the C.I.0. has become 
more eager to develop political organs and alliances, however, 
and as the unions have tasted bitter along with sweet in govern- 
mental regulation of wages and collective bargaining, the 
American Federation of Labor has cooled again towards the 
idea of modifying its traditional policy of “ rewarding friends 
and punishing enemies ” through mobilising labour votes, now 
for a Democrat, now for a Republican. It is plausibly arguable 
that the labour “ pressure groups ”’, as well as most others, are 
influential out of proportion to the number of votes they could 
muster in separate parties ; for the shadowy members of such 
pressure groups and their votes cannot accurately be estimated. 

Reference has been made to the direct successor of the 
N.R.A.’s Section 7(a)—the National Labor Relations Act. 
This law, and the National Labor Relations Board set up by it, 
have been sustained at numerous points by the Supreme 
Court; moreover they have been supplemented by various 
other pieces of governmental machinery, such as the Railway 





1 This figure of seven million, like all the better-known estimates of American 
unemployment, contains an unknown number of millions of persons of marginal 
and submarginal employability. In 1937 the total population engaged in or seeking 
“ gainful occupation ’’ was close to 52 million. The principal indexes of unemploy- 
ment from 1929 onward are charted monthly in the Social Security Bulletin of the 
Social Security Board. 
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Labor Act of 1934, various State Acts dealing with labour 
relations, the Senate Civil Liberties Committee’s investigation 
of violence and deceit by anti-union employers, and the national 
bituminous coal legislation. Whatever be the merits and demerits 
of each of these uses of governmental powers with reference 
to labour, their general effect is to build up the power of the trade 
unions—especially the newer industrial unions. 


** Prevailing Wage ’’ Laws and Work-Relief Wages 


The years 1935-37, moreover, saw a considerable rise in 
another group of governmental pressures towards higher wages 
in the United States, through expansion of the doctrine that 
“‘ prevailing wages’, as determined by methods acceptable 
to the trade unions, should be insisted on for any work done in 
the State’s behalf. This idea is a rather old one, doubtless 
applied for a generation or more in most, if not in all, modern 
democratic nations. Until recently, however, it did not affect 
much of the American economy. A leading example of this 
extension is the Public Contracts Act, which became law in 
September 1936. This Act is summarised as follows by one of 
its administrators : 


The basic labor standards provided by the law which must be 
incorporated in every contract entered into with the Government 
in excess of $10,000...include: The 8-hour day and 40-hour week 
with an overtime rate of time and one-half for all hours in excess of 
daily and weekly limits set by the law ; no child labor under 16 for boys 
and under 18 for girls ; no convict labor ; and payment of such mini- 
mum wages as have been determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
the prevailing wage." 


In determinations of “ prevailing wages ”’, the nominal trade- 
union rates receive full attention. Strong efforts have lately 
been exerted to amend the Public Contracts Act—for example, 
to make it reach down to contracts of $2,000. 

Similar principles, as a matter of course, have been applied 
to the Public Works Administration (P.W.A.) loans or grants 
of national funds for “ pump-priming”’ (largely devoted to 
various sorts of building construction). And the “ prevailing 
wage ” policy has also been applied to the remuneration of Works 


1 L. M. Watuinec : “ The First Six Months of the Walsh-Healey Act ”’, in Labor 
Information Bulletin, May 1937, p. 7. See also BuREAU oF LABOR STarTIsTICs : 
Laws Relating to the Payment of Wages on Public Works, 1 January 1936 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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Progress Administration (W.P.A.) workers—those unemployed 
and destitute persons who are provided, at public expense, 
with “ work relief”. The hourly wages paid to these relief 
workers, who have been numbered in millions continuously 
since late in 1935, have tended to approach, if not to equal, 
the local trade-union rates. Their total monthly earnings, to 
be sure, are restricted in order that available funds may give 
work to as many as possible of the unemployed. But the skilled 
man has for long periods been allowed an hourly rate in accord 
with his skill, so that he could earn his W.P.A. monthly “ security 
wage ” in fewer hours than the unskilled. Thus, to take the 
top of the alphabetical list, in Birmingham (Alabama), in 
December 1936, a first-class W.P.A. bricklayer was permitted 
to earn $68 a month at $1.25 an hour for 54 hours ; at the same 
time and place a W.P.A. unskilled labourer’s standard was 
$35 in one month, earned in. 116 hours at 30.2 cents per hour. 

By such means as these American trade unionists and their 
sympathisers have used political power to reinforce and extend 
their economic power. The actual effects on the total wage 
structure of some of these policies are doubtful, of course. 
The W.P.A. rates just cited, for example, are commonly believed 
by labour interests to buttress the whole market for skilled 
labour ; yet to some extent these high hourly rates probably 
have had the opposite effect : some workers, in the intervals 
between their short W.P.A. hours, look about and take private 
employment at whatever rates they can get.2 On the whole, 
however, it seems likely that the total effect of all these poli- 
tical measures is to maintain wage rates at higher levels than 
would otherwise exist. At any time, many of the unemployed 
receiving cash or work relief could obtain private employment 
if the relief administrators insisted that they must take very 
low wages, especially for casual, agricultural, logging or domestic 
work, 





1 Cf. A. E. Burns and P. Kerr: “Survey of Work-Relief Wage Policies ”’, 
in American Economic Review, Dec. 1937, pp. 711-724. For some time the range was 
of the order of $20 to $90 a month, depending on skill, region, and density of popu- 
lation. Recently the rates were raised in the South, coincidently with the contro- 
versy over regional differentials in the Fair Labor Standards Bill. 

2 See the preliminary report of the Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment and Relief, 20 April 1988. In Washington (D.C.), the W.P.A. 
carpenter’s “ security wage ” of $73.50 a month was obtained by working 42 hours 
a month at $1.75 an hour. 
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Activity of the C.I.O. 


This brief survey of trade-union activities in relation to the 
wage structure during the last few years must be supplemented 
by a few remarks on the C.I.0., which is specially concerned 
with promoting industrial as contrasted with craft unionism. 
While it was still a committee within the American Federation 
of Labor this group included several large, powerful and old 
industrial unions—notably the organisations of mine workers 
and garment workers. At that stage they were outnumbered 
by the other members of the Federation. But as the gulf widened, 
and the C.I.0. struck out vigorously for leadership in the 
American labour movement, it obtained perhaps two million 
more recruits, in industries hitherto but little or poorly organ- 
ised, such as motor cars, steel, and textiles. As a result of the 
activity of the C.I.0., collective agreements of much widened 
scope were forced upon many employers, particularly in the 
mass-production industries, and the upward movement of 
wages initiated by other circumstances was accelerated. 


Social Services 


Finally, organised labour’s political power has secured a 
vast extension of social services which tend not only to mitigate 
destitution but also to strengthen labour’s bargaining power. 
The chief factors here are unemployment insurance, relief, 
and old-age pensions. The Social Security Act gives unemploy- 
ment benefits national scope and makes them cover the majority 
of wage earners ; but it has not yet been possible for them to 
affect wage rates very widely. The effect on wages of non- 
contributory old-age assistance—the only kind thus far paid 
out by the central Government—may also be slight ; but the 
Social Security Act requires that contributory pensions shall be 
withheld so long as the pensioner is regularly employed, and 
thus will tend to restrict labour supply.! As for relief, we have 
already noticed part of its incidence on wages, and may add 
here that State officials are able, within the Federal regulations, 
to grant relief to families of workers on strike, if they find such 
families to be sufficiently destitute. 





1 See, however, the vigorous argument against this provision, entitled “ Let 
Them Work!” by Professor H. M. Diamonp, which is given a prominent position 
in the American Federationist (published by the American Federation of Labor), 
July 1938. 
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AMERICAN WaGEsS AND WAGE POLICIES IN DEPRESSION, 
1937-38 


In the late summer of 1937, while wages were still rising, 
a precipitate decline in industrial activity began. Let us observe 
some quantitative indicators of the rate and incidence of this 
decline and the wage phenomena associated with it (including 
enactment of national regulation of wages and hours), and 
discuss briefly the outstanding questions whether the depression 
was largely caused by wage increases, whether wage cuts would 
be helpful towards recovery, and what is the outlook for the 
future. 

The general course and extent of this latest depression in 
the United States may be sketched with a few strokes. The 
Federal Reserve index of production (1923-25 = 100, adjusted 
for seasonal variation) had risen to the region of 115 to 121 late 
in 1936, and stood at 117 in August 1937. It plunged downward 
in the following months—to 111, 103, 89, and 84, reaching 80 
in January 1938. By May it was 76. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices fluctuated more moderately, 
but indexes of sensitive raw-material prices registered violent 
declines ; Moody’s rose to 228 in April 1937, sank to 145 in 
November, and by June 1988 had dropped further to 130. The 
official cost-of-living index, which had hovered close to 80 
(1923-25 = 100) after 1934 had risen to 85 by September 1937, 
declined to 83 by March 1938. 

In the autumn of 19387 employment and earnings, instead 
of increasing as is normal at that season, declined; by June 
1938 some 8 to 8.5 million fewer people were employed than one 
year previously—a decline of more than 10 per cent. in employed 
wage earners. Naturally many of those who retained jobs had 
to work short time; the index of total wage payments by 
factories fell from the range of 100 to 105 (1923-25 base) during 
the spring and summer of 1937 to 67 by June 1938. Since hourly 
earnings changed very little in this period, the payrolls reflect 
pretty closely the shrinkage in man-hours worked in manu- 
factures. 


Inertia of Wage Rates 


Wage rates and hourly earnings have shown more inertia 
than in any previous American industrial collapse, though in 
earlier crises, too, wage rates continued to advance for some 
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months after business activity had turned sharply downward. 
Again the most detailed evidence available comes from factories. 
The movement which had carried average hourly earnings by 
September 1937 to 65.8 cents, nearly 16 per cent. higher than 
one year previously, turned downward from a high point of 
66.7 cents only in November 1937; and by March 19388 the 
decline had reached only 65.5 cents. In large measure this 
inertia is explicable in terms of the persistence or growth of 
other factors which had maintained wage rates more stub- 
bornly (and, perhaps, cut employment more drastically) after 
1929 than in any depression before that time; but in some 
degree the “ stickiness ”’ of wage rates in 1987-38 was due to the 
increasing political and economic power of labour organisations 
which is the theme of this article. That power expresses itself 
in part through the requirement of more elaborate and pro- 
tracted negotiations and other procedure for the purpose of 
wage changes; “ prevailing wage” determinations exemplify 
but one type of such procedure among many. A striking example 
is afforded by the initiation of demands for wage increases by 
railway workers in March 1937. The negotiations and mediation 
thus inaugurated came to fruition in early October, with in- 
creases averaging some 6 per cent. for about one million railway 
workers. By that time the railways were in greater financial 
distress than ever. In June 1938 arrangements were all but 
completed to liberalise Government loans to railways, but the 
labour organisations induced Congress to withhold this aid 
because the railway employers would not withdraw their 
demand for wage reduction. 


Of course wages have declined in some cases; and unions 
have made some concessions tending to reduce labour costs, 
while avoiding more than minor nominal wage cuts. The 
official statistics show a couple of hundred thousand people 
affected by reductions since October ; strikes against wage cuts 
are not uncommon. A chief area in which wages are somewhat 
flexible is shown by the index of common labour in road building 
(though these wages did not decline for a year after the autumn 
of 1929). Here the hourly earnings fell from the region of about 
40 cents in the second quarter of 1937 to 33 cents in the first 
quarter of 1988. The decline, mentioned above, of only 1.2 cents 
in hourly earnings in manufacturing between November 1937 
and March 19388 probably reflects the small degree in which 
most wage rates have thus far been reduced. Very likely labour 
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efficiency has been improved, and suggestions in the direction 
of co-operation in production between trade unions and manage- 
ment have recently emanated from both C.I.0O. and Amerivan 
Federation of Labor quarters.1_ It may be that home workers’ 
piece rates have been cut: drastically in some cases, and that 
shocking instances of long hours and low earnings have occurred 
once more ; but, presumably because public assistance has been 
so widely available, “‘ sweating ” has received much less emphasis 
in political debates lately than was the case in N.R.A. and 
earlier days. 


High Wages the Cause or the Cure of Depressions 


Naturally there has been a great flare-up in controversies 
about the causal relations between wage rates and industrial 
fluctuations, centring about the practical question whether more 
and deeper wage cuts would make matters better or worse. 
The following are typical utterances of some protagonists. 

On 25 January 1938 President Roosevelt and the C.I.O. 
leader, Mr. Lewis, each made a statement about wage policy 
which attracted much attention. In the spring of 1987, when 
many Government and other economists were apprehensive 
lest the current recovery should develop into an inflationary 
boom, the President had declared that many commodity prices 
were too high. Apparently he was particularly concerned about 
materials for heavy construction, which has made no more 
than a rather feeble recovery since the 1920’s. As the recession 
gathered momentum, complaints about building costs were more 
widely and frequently heard. In the early weeks of 1938, as the 
United States Steel Corporation’s contract with its C.1.0. group 
neared expiration, the president of the Corporation (Mr. Fair- 
less) gave out a statement to the effect that steel prices could 
not be reduced unless steel wages were cut. 

This statement of Mr. Fairless elicited the following remarks, 
in a longer comment, from President Roosevelt : 


I am opposed to wage reductions because the markets of American 
industry depend on the purchasing power of our working population. 
And if we want to restore prosperity we must increase, not decrease, 
that purchasing power. 





1 See STEEL WorKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE : Production Problems (Pitts- 
burgh, 1938) ; and editorial paragraph in The Federationist, July 1938, p. 693. 
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There may be a special hourly wage situation in some building 
trades in some localities which so far as the total yearly earnings are 
concerned may call for different treatment, but even there our primary 
purpose is to increase and not decrease the total of the annual pay of 
the workers. 

Now as to prices. 

A mass-production industry depends on volume for profits. No 
mass-production industry can expect to make a profit when volume 
is small. The steel industry cannot make a profit at 30 per cent. 
capacity, but it can at 50 or 55 per cent. capacity. The only way to 
get the volume up is to produce goods for a price the public will pay. 

If industries reduce wages this winter and spring they will be 
deliberately encouraging the withholding of buying—they will be foster- 
ing a downward spiral, and they will make it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to consider other means of creating purchasing power." 

Mr. Lewis’s words, addressed to the miners’ national conven- 


tion, were simple and unqualified, according to newspaper 
reports of the same day: 


All we need now in this country to encompass and insure a complete 
and most devastating economic, social and political débdcle is to 
reduce the prices of commodities and reduce the wage structure of this 
country. 

I hope that those in this country who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of leadership, both in the industrial field and in the financial 
world and in the area of statecraft, will not permit themselves to be 
lured to follow this economic will-of-the-wisp price slashing and wage 
reduction. 

If they do, the responsibility for such action will be upon them ; 
and when the sufferings of the people become acute, they cannot hope 


to escape that responsibility.... 
..-labour in America will fight and resist wage reductions to the 


bitter end. 


This position was not taken on the spur of the moment by 
Mr. Lewis ; for after the N.R.A. passed away he was a strong 
supporter of the slightly revised version of the N.R.A. for 
his own industry, the National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
one of whose chief functions was price regulation. (This Com- 
mission, to be sure, could not look complacently on any extreme 
of price fixing elsewhere ; when the railways applied for freight- 
rate advances the Coal Commission protested, considering that 
higher freight rates on coal would be unfortunate for the coal 
industry.) 

In the end the Steel Corporation did renew its contract 
with the C.I.0. without change in wage rates ; whereas the old 





1 The New York Times, 26 Jan. 1988. 
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contract guaranteed such rates for a longer period, however, the 
new one of 1938 is subject to abrogation on only twenty days’ 
notice. The industry made some price reductions soon after 
the exchange of statements described above, and about 1 July 
1938 further downward revisions of prices—thus far without 
wage cuts. 

The next day after the declarations of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Lewis, Dr. H. G. Moulton, President of the Brookings 
Institution, delivered an address in which he attributed the 
slump rather largely to sharp increases of wages without corre- 
sponding increases in production. From 1934 until the third 
quarter of 1936, he said, ‘“‘ wage rates continued to increase at 
a moderate pace while the prices of manufactured goods remained 
practically stable. Efficiency increased at just about the same 
rate that wages increased.... It was apparent at the end of 
1986, however, that forces were at work which threatened the 
equilibrium between wages and prices. Then, in the first quarter 
of 1987, came the development primarily responsible for destroy- 
ing the existing balance.... I refer to the aggressive labour 
movement which succeeded in obtaining for a large part of 
American workers a substantial reduction in the length of the 
standard working week and substantial advances in the rates of 
pay. Now whereas the gradual increases in wages during the pre- 
ceding three years had been accompanied by roughly propor- 
tional increases in efficiency, the sharp advances of 1937 were 
wholly unrelated to efficiency.””1 Considering the shortening 
of hours and extra pay for overtime, he argued, labour costs 
advanced in this period some 25 per cent. ; railways and public 
utilities were unable to advance prices correspondingly, and 
“sharply rising costs and prices have pinched the housing 
industry and arrested the vitally needed expansion there which 
was just beginning to get under way... thoroughgoing changes 
are necessary before expansion of capital goods can occur. 
Reductions in wages, coupled with further increases in efficiency, 
appear indispensable to an expansion of production in some 
of the more important fields where these maladjustments have 
occurred, such as housing, where high wage rates defeat labour’s 
objective of a high annual income.”’ Analyses of this sort were 





1 The New York Times, 27 Jan. 1938. The full text of this address, entitled 
“ Technological Development in Relation to Economics ”’, is published in Electrical 
Engineering, Feb. 1938. 
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made by other economists, usually in somewhat more qualified 
terms.? 

The American Federation of Labor, editorially in the 
American Federationist and in its Monthly Survey of Business 
(July 1938), has argued, with the greater assurance born of 
somewhat improved business prospects, that “ the higher wage 
level... has been a basic lifting force, and has unquestionably 
shortened the period of business recession.... The fact that 
workers’ total income, in spite of increased unemployment, 
has been only 9 per cent. below last year has made it possible 
for retail stores, wholesalers and jobbers to sell off the large 
inventories of goods they accumulated last year.... High wages 
are not the cause of reduced profits, for the country’s leading 
corporations made higher profits in 1987 when the average 
wage was 63 ¥4 cents per hour than in 1936 when wages averaged 
58 cents per hour.... Prices in general are back to levels prevailing 
in mid-1936 before the recent price inflation began. Raw- 
material prices are below the mid-1936 level ; prices of finished 
goods and living costs are still somewhat above the pre-inflation 
average.” As was pointed out above, this “ inflation ”’ carried 


up living costs distinctly less than wage rates, and deflation 


of the former without change in the latter would mean a decidedly 
great advance in real wage rates since 1936. 


General and Special Factors in the American Slump 


A very few comments on this controversy must suffice 
here. Recovery proceeded for several years in the face of the 
great increases of costs ushered in abruptly by the N.R.A. ; 
moreover other factors are now seen as important contributing 
causes to the latest shump—notably abnormally high invent- 
ories, fear of inflation based on continued unbalance in govern- 
mental budgets, the wearing off of the stimulus of the soldiers’ 
bonus, and some deflationary effects attributable to the new 
social security taxes. Furthermore, a normal relationship 
among the numerous indexes of prices, output, profits, and 
wages, is of course impossible to demonstrate convincingly. 
All these had reached abysmal depths during the depression 
following 1929; and, since many prices and profits normally 
fluctuate with much greater amplitude than wage rates, it is 





1 See, for instance, the paper of Leo Woman, cited above, p. 616, and cf. 
Paul H. Dovuctas : “ The Economic Theory of Wage Regulation ”’, in The University 
of Chicago Law Review, Feb. 1938, esp. pp. 216-217. 
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always easy for labour advocates to cite many instances in 
which the capitalist’s rate of gain in the recovery has out- 
stripped the worker’s. Variations among industrial groups 
were important, moreover; for example, it appears that in 
manufacturing and bituminous coal mining, where wage 
increases after 1933 were specially striking, the wages of 1933 
were exceptionally below the 1929 level, average weekly money 
earnings being respectively some 38 per cent. and 51 per cent, 
lower in 1988 than in 1929.1 If, in further search of scientific 
*‘ controls ” or indications of what would be ‘‘ normal ”’ in the 
United States, we look at European records of 1933-37, we find 
that in Europe the rise of wholesale commodity prices was 
accelerated in 1937 in about the same degree as in America ; 
yet, except in France, wages on the average seem to have 
risen much less than in the United States. In Great Britain, 
for instance, ‘‘ Our index number of weekly wage rates (Decem- 
ber 1924 = 100) was at a minimum, 94, in 1933 and most of 
1984. It then rose to 96 at the end of 1935, 98 at the end of 
1936, and 102 % at the end of 1937.” ? It is difficult or impos- 
sible, however, to get far beyond restating the problem—why 
the American economy has been so unstable. The develop- 
ments described in the foregoing pages tend to explain how it 
was possible to push up wage rates so fast and so far; and, 
once the depression set in, these high wages naturally appeared 
as a great handicap to business men. There is much force, 
however, in the American Federation of Labor’s argument 
that profit statistics of 1936 and 1937 indicate that wages did 
not become too high in relation to the activity and prices of 
the first three quarters of 1937; and furthermore, if a far- 
reaching recovery soon develops, it will be the more plausibly 
arguable that the depression has been less prolonged than it 
would have been if general wage cutting had been used as a 
cure. 

In his suggestions about builders’ wage rates, cited above, 
President Roosevelt recognised the economic commonplace that 
high wage rates do not necessarily mean high annual purchasing 
power for labour. This suggestion, however, makes less of a 
breach than appears at first blush in the doctrine that money- 
wage rates in general should nearly always be maintained or 





1 L. S. Lyon and others: op. cit., p. 778. 
2 Royat Economic Society and LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE Economic SERVICE: 
Memorandum No. 71, p. 8. London, March 1938. Cf. also No. 70. 
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advanced, and seldom lowered. For building artisans are quite 
commonly hired for maintenance work which offers continuity of 
employment throughout the year, and at hourly rates much 
lower than the busy season wages of seasonal employment. This 
patent fact is a continuing stimulus towards progress in de- 
seasonalising construction industries, lowering hourly and raising 
annual earnings, and lowering costs of such construction, without 
starting a general downward spiral of all wages and prices. 
Similar reasoning would suggest that only a moderate increase in 
the “security wage” of our skilled workers on work relief, 
combined with no very great increase in security of tenure and 
social esteem, would cause such jobs to offer their holders but 
little incentive to seek self-sustaining employment. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


The future must determine whether the new law, whereby 
the national Government undertakes to “ put a floor under 
wages and a ceiling over hours ”’, and to restrict rather drastically 
the labour of persons under 16, will be a climax or an anti- 
climax to the labour history outlined above. The trade unions 
have been divided as to what form this endeavour should take, 
and have frequently seemed not over-enthusiastic about any 
such scheme ; certainly it is a great departure from their pre- 
N.R.A. traditions. This legislation, however, as well as resist- 
ance to general wage cuts, has been supported by many who 
otherwise are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s meagures and methods.! 

A few years ago this law would have been a great leap in 
the dark ; now, after what was done under the N.R.A., it is 
no longer unprecedented, and it seems likely to be upheld as 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. It does not apply, as 
the N.R.A. did, to retail trade, and various other industries 
are exempted (including fishing, shipping, some agricultural- 
product processing, and small newspapers—mostly under- 
takings not engaged in interstate commerce or production of 
goods for interstate commerce). It makes no attempt, as did 
the N.R.A. and the French 40-hour week law, to deal with 
wages above its minimum scale. In the first year of its operation 
the minimum wage is 25 cents an hour, and the maximum 
hours 44. The minimum wage rises after one year to 30 cents, 
and after seven years to 40 cents an hour, except that the 





1 See the report of a quarterly survey in Fortune, July 1938. 
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Administrator may, upon recommendation from an industrial 
committee, in some cases thereafter determine rates as low 
as 80 cents. (It may be recalled that 30 cents an hour was 
virtually, if not literally, the lowest minimum rate in the N.R.A.., 
applying to Southern industries, including retail trade.) Maxi- 
mum hours likewise are gradually to be reduced from 44 in the 
first year to 40. The following passages indicate what further 
sorts of “escalator” or flexibility clauses are contained in 
the Act: 


Gee. B. . « 

(b) .... The committee shall recommend to the Administrator 
the highest minimum wage rates for the industry which it determines, 
having due regard to economic and competitive conditions, will not 
substantially curtail employment in the industry. 

(c) The industry committee for any industry shall recommend such 
reasonable classifications within any industry as it determines to be 
necessary for the purpose of fixing for each classification within such 
industry the highest minimum wage rate (not in excess of 40 cents an 
hour) which (1) will not substantially curtail employment in such 
classification and (2) will not give a competitive advantage to any 
group in the industry, and shall recommend for each classification 
in the industry the highest minimum wage rate which the committee 
determines will not substantially curtail employment in such classi- 
fication. In determining whether such classifications should be made 
in any industry, in making such classifications, and in determining the 
minimum wage rates for such classifications, no classification shall 
be made, and no minimum wage rate shall be fixed, solely on a regional 
basis, but the industry committee and the Administrator shall consider 
among other relevant factors the following : (1) competitive conditions 
as affected by transportation, living, and production costs; (2) the 
wages established for work of like or comparable character by collective 
labor agreements negotiated between employers and employees by 
representatives of their own choosing ; and (8) the wages paid for work 
of like or comparable character by employers who voluntarily maintain 
minimum-wage standards in the industry. No classification shall be 
made under this section on the basis of age or sex. 


It is evident that the Act gives much discretion to the 
persons responsible for its administration, and that they are 
explicitly charged not to fix rates which, in their judgment, 
** will substantially curtail employment ”. No provision appears 
in the law for a minimum in excess of 40 cents ; hence it will 
require but slight enforcement routine in the higher-wage 
industries, particularly in the North and the West. Probably 
not much difficulty will be encountered during the first year, 
while the 25-cent minimum is in effect. Thereafter, it is possible 
that living costs, and in some instances quality and efficiency 
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of work, will be determined to be lower in the South than in 
the North and the West; and minimum rates may thus be 
tempered to the industries operating in the South. Drives 
for minimum-wage laws to apply to men, as well as women 
and children, will undoubtedly be launched throughout the 
States, so that there will soon be a huge structure of State 
and Federal wage regulation. 

Of special importance is the overtime penalty provision 
(in Sec. 7). For work in excess of the legal limit in any week, 
an employee covered by this Act must be paid compensation 
at not less than one and one-half times his regular rate. Ob- 
viously this clause will raise labour costs greatly in the numerous 
cases where long weekly hours of labour are needed by reason 
of seasonal and other short-term considerations. Some critics 
of the N.R.A. suggested that legal control of hours might 
better have been sought through punitive overtime rates than 
through comparatively rigid maximum-hour clauses. The 
Act of 1988 provides this elasticity as to hours, though at a 
price which will seem excessive to many employers. 


CONCLUSION 


What do these events portend for the future ? The great 
upsurge of organised labour’s economic and political power 
surveyed above may possibly be followed, within a few years, 
by a reaction that will go far in the opposite direction. There 
is reason also to fear that the legal regulations and the trade- 
union rules and practices now in effect (to say nothing of those 
yet to be demanded) may stifle progress and make for even 
greater chronic unemployment and fiscal difficulties than we 
have experienced during the last few years. The economic 
and political activities of some of our most strongly organised 
groups in the past show that restrictive policies are as appealing 
to labour as to farm and industrial organisations. In the past, 
sectors of industry which were specially affected by the economic 
and political dominance of labour tended to become stranded 
by the competition of substitute services produced under freer 
conditions (including, sometimes, shocking labour ptactices) ; 
now the outlook appears to be one of greater security for all 
who have seniority in jobs (achieved by somewhat restrictive 
measures), a slower rate of increase in productivity per worker, 
and increasing unemployment among the youth and others 
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who have no place on seniority lists. These grounds for pessi- 
mism, however, are to some extent balanced by more hopeful 
signs. The younger unions are undoubtedly developing a greater 
sense of enlightened self-interest and social responsibility. 
Employers, moreover, are increasingly convinced that collect- 
ive bargaining with existing unions is here to stay, and from 
both sides there come many signs of ability and will to achieve 
continuously increasing efficiency within the framework of 
trade-union and legal regulations. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Regulation of Hours of Work 
in Swedish Agriculture 


by 


Gunnar HAVERMARK 


INTRODUCTION 


Hours of work in Swedish agriculture used formerly to be 
determined entirely by the nature of the work and its dependence on 
natural conditions, and to a great extent this is still the case. The 
geographical situation of the country alone suggests that there must 
be considerable seasonal fluctuations in the length of the working day 
for agricultural operations. Daylight varies substantially in length 
according to the season. Even in southern Sweden there are only 
7 hours of daylight at the beginning of the year, and 17% hours 
at the end of June. Farther north the fluctuations are of course still 
greater. The wide range of latitude covered by the country also means 
considerable local differences in the period of vegetation. In Skane, 
the southernmost province, it lasts for about 250 days, in central 
Sweden about 210 days, and in the north of Norrland 150 days. Con- 
sequently the working of the land must be carried on more intensively 
during the season in northern Sweden than in the south of the country. 

Agricultural work is thus concentrated in the summer months. 
The large demand for Jabour during this period is met to some extent 
by the temporary engagement of day labourers, but in addition the 
permanent workers have a longer working day. 

For workers tending cattle and other livestock there is little differ- 
ence in hours between summer and winter. Owing to the needs of 
livestock, the duties have to be spread over the greater part of the 
24 hours, though there may be intervals in which little actual work 
is required. The working day thus becomes longer than for other 
kinds of farm labour. 

In former days the various operations required in Swedish agri- 
culture were no doubt undertaken as they arose, without any partic- 
ular planning. The farmer did not spare himself and he demanded 
as much of his assistants. Work could continue from early in the 
morning until Jate in the evening during the sowing and harvesting 
seasons and when the weather was good, but hours were shorter in 
bad weather and when there was less work to be done. Several decades 
ago, however, the demand for regulation of hours of work began to 
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gain ground in various quarters, partly perhaps in consequence of a 
marked shortage of agricultural workers. Beginning with the large 
estates, the tendency to fix and standardise hours spread gradually, 
with some reference to the workers’ need of more regular hours of work 
and greater leisure. 

The agricultural labour statistics compiled by the Department 
of Social Affairs, which apply to farms where the work is to some extent 
subdivided, show that the net hours worked in summer on ordinary 
agricultural operations were reduced during the period 1913-1928 
by 0.6 hour per day, or 5.8 per cent. Most of the reduction took place 
in the five years 1916-1920, a period during which the economic situa- 
tion of Swedish industry was prosperous, and the expansion of factory 
employment led to an increasing shortage of agricultural workers. When 
the competition between agriculture and industry for labour slackened 
after 1920 there was also a temporary halt in the process of shortening 
hours in agriculture. 

The reduction appears to have been most marked in areas where 
the longest hours were recorded in 1913. This shows that a certain 
levelling of conditions in the different parts of the country took place. 

On the other hand, there was practically no change in winter hours 
during the period under consideration, these hours being determined 
mainly by climatic conditions. 

Since 1918 a certain standardisation of hours has been effected 
through collective agreements between the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. The first important agreement for agriculture was 
reached in 1919. Its clauses concerning hours of work were very brief 
and in the main merely confirmed the local customs of the time in the 
various parts of the country. In the following year, however, an agree- 
ment was reached which for the first time contained more detailed 
provisions relating to hours of work. Until quite recently, however, 
the agreements concluded applied directly to only about one-fifth 
of the wage earners employed in agriculture. It should be noted also 
that the organised workers are usually those employed on the larger 
estates. Nevertheless, the terms of the agreements have no doubt 
had an influence on conditions of work on farms not covered by the 
agreements. 

When the general statutory limitation of hours of work to 48 in 
the week was introduced in Sweden in 1919, agriculture was excluded 
from the scope of the Act. It was held that the special conditions of 
work in this branch of activity and its dependence on natural conditions 
called for separate treatment of the question of hours of work. A special 
enquiry was carried out, and in 1936 an Act was passed regulating 
hours of work in agriculture and horticulture. Apart from horticulture, 
this Act applied only to outdoor workers engaged in strictly agricultural 
operations, and the hours of persons tending livestock were left unregu- 
lated. In the following year (1937), however, the Act was amended, 
and it now covers livestock tending as well. 

The collective agreements in force at the time when the Act was 
passed naturally influenced its contents, but nevertheless the adoption 
of the Act called for far-reaching changes in the hours-of-work clauses 
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of the agreements in order to bring them into conformity with the law. 
As compared with the Act, however, the agreements are much more 
detailed. In the following summary of the provisions of the Act the 
complementary clauses of the most recent collective agreement are 
also described. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


Scope 


With certain exceptions, the Act applies to agriculture, including 
subsidiary industries not carried on as independent undertakings, 
constructional work for agriculture or dependent subsidiary industries, 
and horticulture carried on as an independent undertaking. The 
provisions relating to horticulture are not discussed in this article. 

The Committee of Enquiry appointed to study the problem with 
a view to the drafting of legislation maintained in its report that 
agriculture should be taken to include all operations naturally entering 
into the working of a farm. This definition, however, would include 
not only strictly agricultural work—that is to say, preparation of the 
soil, sowing, and harvesting, and the preservation and treatment 
of the produce—but also such natural and, as a rule, necessary accom- 
paniments of agriculture as cattle tending, stock raising in general, 
and forestry. Furthermore, agriculture and its subsidiary industries 
would also comprise all the auxiliary undertakings carried on side by 
side with agriculture, such as dairies, flour mills, sawmills, power sta- 
tions, brick works, lime kilns, distilleries, peat works, stone quarries, 
gravel and clay pits, fisheries, and other undertakings involving 
exploitation of the produce or substance of the soil. As stated above, 
however, the Act applies only to subsidiary industries which are 
not- independent undertakings. 

Constructional work for agriculture or subsidiary industries 
includes house building and the construction of roads and waterways 
undertaken by or for the farmers themselves but not of such a nature 
as to fall within the category of agriculture and subsidiary industries. 

The operations excluded from the scope of the Act are the following : 


(a) Work done under such conditions that the employer cannot be 
expected to supervise its organisation ; 

(b) Milking and the care and lifting of root crops in so far as such 
work is remunerated at piece rates, and also ditching and forestry 
work done at piece rates by workers who are not permanently employed 
in the undertaking ; 

(c) Domestic work ; 

(d) Work organised by the Government. 


The reason why certain kinds of piece work are excluded from the 
regulation of hours of work lies in the great difficulty of strict applica- 
tion. 

The exemption of domestic work is intended chiefly to meet the 
case of farm servants, as a rule women, who are engaged for work on 
the farm but are in fact employed wholly or mainly at domestic work. 
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Domestic servants as such are outside the scope of the Act, since 
they are not engaged for work in agriculture. 

A special difficulty arises when a worker performs operations of 
which some are covered by the Act and some are excluded (known as 
“ mixed ” work). In these cases the principle adopted is that the 
regulations shall apply to the time spent on work covered by the Act, 
but not to the rest of the working time. 

The principal restriction, however, is that the Act applies only to 
undertakings which as a rule employ not less than three workers. 

In view of the purpose of the legislation, there is clearly no reason 
to exclude workers in small undertakings ; on the contrary, it would 
seem particularly desirable to secure some statutory protection for 
these workers, since they have comparatively small means of defending 
their own interests. But the difficulty of supervising the observance 
of the Act in the many scattered and remote small farms would be 
insurmountable. In addition, those small farms where master and man 
work side by side probably need greater freedom in order to meet the 
difficulties due to bad weather and the impracticability of spreading 
the work. 

In calculating the number of workers, no account is taken of mem- 
bers of the employer’s family or of estate agents, book-keepers, or 
other salaried employees. 

In some undertakings the number of workers oscillates above and 
below the prescribed limit. In such cases an attempt is generally made 
to determine what may be considered to be the normal or typical 
number for the undertaking. For this purpose allowance must be made 
in particular for workers who, although “as a rule” employed in the 
undertaking, are not fully occupied there, but work only during part 
of the day or on certain days of the week—for example, crofters, who 
have to furnish a stated number of days of work. 

In certain cases disputes may arise as to the kinds of work actually 
covered by the regulations. The Act accordingly provides that the 
Labour Council—a body vested with special powers in regard to the 
application of both the Act relating to hours of work in agriculture 
and the general Hours of Work Act—shall decide whether a particular 
operation or a particular worker is to be deemed to be covered by the 


Act. } 


Normal Hours of Work 


According to the Committee of Enquiry, hours of work should be 
taken to be the time during which the worker is at the disposal of his 
employer. Breaks must therefore be deducted, and this is explicitly 
stated in the Act. In the Commitice’s report breaks are defined as 
“those interruptions in hours of work the duration of which is deter- 
mined in advance and during which the workers may freely dispose 





1 Cf. John Norpin : Lantarbetstidslagen and Arbetsradet och lantarbetstidslagen 
(Stockholm, 1938). These two books by the President of the Labour Council con- 
tain information on the treatment by the Council of cases arising out of the applica- 
tion of the Act relating to hours of work in agriculture and the practice thereby 
established. 
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of their time and are not bound to remain at the workplace ’’. The 
hours of work do not include the worker’s journey time between 
his dwelling and the farm or field, but should include any journey 
time between the farm and the field. Except in the case of livestock 
tending, both workers and employers presumably take it for granted 
that Sundays and public holidays should be free, unless special cireum- 
stances call for an exception. Furthermore, the work to be done is as 
a rule such that it has to be carried out in daylight. For livestock 
tending the position is somewhat different. 

Although the Act contains no direct provisions concerning the 
distribution of hours, the matter is to some extent regulated indirectly 
by the fixing of working time per day and per week. The Committee 
of Enquiry also reported in favour of giving effect to the workers’ demand 
that their work should stop earlier on Saturdays than on other days. 

More detailed provisions concerning the time at which work should 
begin and end are to be found, however, in the collective agreement. 

The agreement defines hours of work more precisely by a clause 
concerning the place at which work is to be deemed to begin and end. 
When the work is done at a fixed workplace (stable, workshop, etc.), 
work begins and ends at the workplace. For carting work with horses, 
the carter’s hours are deemed to begin and end at the ordinary place 
of assembly or the stable. For other work the working day begins in 
the morning and after the midday break when orders are issued at 
the ordinary place of assembly, and ends at the employer’s choice 
either at the ordinary place of assembly or at any other place within 
a radius of 800 metres from the ordinary place of assembly. For 
milkmaids, the normal hours are the hours required for milking. 

Normal hours of work in strictly agricultural operations on week- 
days must not begin earlier than 6.30 a.m. or end later than 6.30 p.m. 
On Saturdays normal hours must end not later than 1 p.m. in summer 
and 2 p.m. in winter. 

For the care of livestock other than horses the agreement provides 
that work in cowsheds, etc., may not as a rule begin before 4.30 a.m. 
or end after 6.30 p.m. Minor jobs which cannot without inconvenience 
be done within this period may however be carried out during not 
more than half an hour before 4.30 a.m. and after 6.30 p.m. By special 
agreement in each particular case, work in cowsheds may begin even 
earlier in the morning if the dairies require the milk to be delivered at 
a particularly early hour. Normal hours of work may be fixed at differ- 
ent hours from those enforced for strictly agricultural work in the case 
of such special work as carting milk, driving tractors and mowing 
and harvesting machines, machine-drying of grass, collecting seed, etc. 

For workers who as a rule are employed both on tending livestock 
and on other work, it is agreed that normal working time on Saturdays 
after 1 p.m. in summer and 2 p.m. in winter may be used only for 
livestock tending. 

Lastly, workers who drive draught animals or are paid as carters, 
and farm servants boarded by the employer, are bound at any time 
except on special free days (that is to say, on Sundays and public 
holidays as well as on other days) to clean stalls and loose-boxes before 
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the beginning of the normal working day in the morning ; this work 
includes the removal of dung and used litter and the grooming of not 
more than three horses or oxen. 

The provisions of the agreement relating to breaks apply unless it 
is otherwise agreed between employer and worker. Except for live- 
stock tending, the breaks in central Sweden on the first five days of 
the week consist of one hour and a half at midday and not more than 
two “ coffee breaks” of a quarter of an hour each when the normal 
hours exceed 8 in the day. When the normal hours are 8 or less a day, 
the midday break is one hour and, if it is so agreed, there is a coffee 
break of a quarter of an hour in the morning. On Saturdays when 
6 hours are normally worked, a half-hour break for breakfast is allowed 
at the workplace ; when not more than 51% hours are worked, only a 
quarter of an hour’s coffee break is allowed. In south Sweden the same 
breaks are allowed except that there is no provision for any short 
coffee breaks. 

For cattle tenders working about a cowshed, as a rule three breaks 
per day are allowed and in any case not more than four ; one of these 
breaks must be at least 2 hours. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that for cattle tenders a time-table must be prepared to cover a speci- 
fied period, usually not less than three months, and must be posted 
up. The time-table must indicate the amount of free time that can be 
expected. 

Like the general Hours of Work Act, the Act relating to hours of 
work in agriculture makes a definite distinction between normal 
hours of work and overtime. The object is, of course, that work should 
be planned in such a way that it can be done as a rule in the normal 
hours, the permitted overtime being regarded mainly as a reserve, to 
be used in unforeseen circumstances disturbing the normal time-table 
for the work of the farm. 

The only way in which the Act regulates the distribution of normal 
hours is in limiting working time by the week, the fortnight, and the 
day. Except for livestock tending, normal hours of work may not 
exceed 10 in the day and a varying number in the week (in December, 
January, and February, 41 hours ; in March, October, and November, 
46 hours ; in the period from April to September, 54 hours). Since 
some calendar weeks overlap two months for which different working 
weeks are fixed, the above provisions apply to “ weeks of which the 
first weekday falls ” in the month stated. Assuming that no work is 
done on Sundays and that 6 hours are worked on Saturdays, the 
hours on other days will, as a rule, be 7 per day in January, February, 
and December, 8 in March, October, and November, and 9 hours and 
86 minutes in the summer half-year. 

For workers employed solely as livestock tenders the normal 
hours may not exceed 9 in the day or 108 in the fortnight. Thus in the 
summer their hours are about the same as those of outdoor workers, but 
in the winter they are 8 hours or 13 hours longer per week, as the case 
may be. Calculation of hours over the fortnight must be made for 
specified weeks—that is, the first and second weeks, the third and 
fourth, and so on. The first fortnightly period of the year is deemed to 
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begin with the first week of which the first weekday falls in November. 


Within these limits the employer is free to distribute hours over 
the different days. The Jength of the working day will of course directly 
determine the number of days that are wholly or partly free during 
each fortnight. For example, if 9 hours are worked per day, there will 
be two free days in each fortnight. In the case of cattle tenders, 
however, it should be remembered that the Act does not apply to 
milking remunerated at piece rates. Thus the farmer can distribute 
all work other than milking over the hours allowed by the Act in any 
fortnightly period and have the milking done outside those hours, 
provided it is paid for at piece rates. The cattle tenders’ actua] hours 
will depend on the extent to which use is made of these facilities under 
the Act. 

In its present form the Act allows a maximum normal working 
time of about 2,500 hours in the year for strictly agricultural work 
and about 2,800 hours for livestock tending. In practice the number 
of hours worked will be smaller. It is true that livestock must be looked 
after on Sundays and public holidays, but there is no outdoor work 
on these days. In addition, all workers, whether engaged in livestock 
tending or in outdoor work, are entitled to a certain number of free 
days. The possibility of making use of the total normal working time 
allowed is thus restricted, with the result that the hours actually 
worked fall below the limits indicated above. 


The provisions concerning normal hours of work depend on the 
calendar. Strict application of this system would lead to difficulties 
for the employers, since the times at which the work to be done begins 
to increase or decrease in volume vary in different parts of the country. 
Similarly, the rigid provisions of the Act cannot suit all branches of 
agricultural activity. In order to avoid these disadvantages of strict 
application of the hours of work provisions, the Labour Council is | 
empowered, at the request of any farmer or in certain cases of the organ- 
isations, to allow normal hours of work to be distributed in some 
other way than that prescribed by the Act. It should be noted that this 
is a method of modifying the normal working time in individual cases 
in order to meet requirements that can be foreseen in advance. The 
overtime allowed by the Act, which will be examined in more detail 
below, is intended to form a reserve for unforeseen circumstances. 


For the purpose of these exemptions, a distinction is made between 
cases in which the total working time need not be increased but only 
distributed in some other way over the various seasons of the year, 
or calculated as an average over longer periods than those prescribed 
by the Act, and cases requiring an extension of the normal hours 
prescribed for the year. In cases of the first type the Labour Council 
has very wide powers. It may allow the hours to be arranged in some 
other way if “ reasons ” for such action exist. On the other hand, the 
Act provides that there must be “ special reasons ”’ before the Labour 
Council can allow applications to extend normal hours of work. So 
far there has been no practical application of this provision, for the 
Labour Council has in every case urged the employer first to reach 
an agreement with his workers. Following such agreements, appli- 
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cations have been granted on the basis of a provision of the Act laying 
down that the Labour Council may also allow exemption from the 
restrictions on hours of work when it is shown, through a statement 
made by the association or associations of the workers or otherwise, 
that a large majority of the workers who would be affected by the 
exemption finds it desirable and that it would not lead to any unreason- 
able extension of hours. 

In a large number of cases the Labour Council has agreed to the 
transfer of working time from one part of the year to another without 
any extension of the average hours worked over the year. Usually 
the employer’s evidence of the need for redistribution has been found 
sufficient to make it unnecessary to call on the workers for their 
opinions. In some cases, however, the Labour Council has had to 
consult the workers. 

A number of employers in central Sweden applied for the right 
to extend working time in February to 46 hours in the week in exchange 
for a reduction of hours in November to 41 in the week. The reason 
given was that it is difficult to make use of all the hours allowed in 
November because daylight ends too soon, and that longer hours are 
needed in the lighter month of February. In the south of Sweden, 
on the other hand, it was found that more working time was needed 
in October and November on account of the lifting and transport of 
beets and the ploughing and sowing that have to be done in those 
months. 

For workers employed solely on livestock tending the Labour 
Council has allowed, in cases of agreement between employer and 
workers, an extension of the statutory normal hours of 108 in the 
fortnight to not more than 117. The limitation to 9 hours per day has 
been maintained. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that when the last collective agrec- 
ment was concluded between the agricultural workers’ and employers’ 
organisations it was agreed that application should be made for exemp- 
tion in regard to the calculation of normal hours of work for livestock 
tenders and for workers who are engaged for and employed on both 
livestock tending and other work. Under the agreement all organised 
workers belonging to these two groups are obliged to sign any applica- 
tion to this effect. For livestock tenders, the application merely 
requests the Labour Council to allow the employer to calculate hours 
over a period of six weeks instead of a fortnight, in order that a larger 
number of free days may be combined to form an uninterrupted period 
for the annual holiday due under the agreement. For workers who are 
employed on both livestock tending and other work, the application 
calls for permission to calculate hours ef work over six-week periods 
during the months of May to August and over a fortnight during 
the rest of the year, and also to extend the working week from 41 to 
47 hours and from 46 to 51 hours during the periods when the statutory 
hours for outdoor workers are 41 and 46 hours in the week respectively. 
The change in the method of calculation is considered necessary in 
order to allow the time needed for looking after stables, cowsheds, 
etc. ; the longer hours in the winter months are justified by the higher 
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wages which these workers receive as compared with outdoor workers. 

The provisions of the Act concerning normal hours of work are 
designed only for two classes of workers—strictly agricultural workers 
and livestock tenders. Most farm labourers, however, belong at some 
time or other to both groups. Land workers are sometimes called on 
to replace cattle tenders, and there are workers who tend livestock 
and also do outdoor work. For all these classes of workers it becomes 
necessary to apply different hours of work regulations. To some extent 
this can be done within the framework of the Act, but generally the 
matter must be arranged by means of exemptions. 

The new collective agreement is intended to adjust the regulations 
to these varying conditions. It thus contains four separate sets of 
provisions concerning normal hours of work. 

For work other than livestock tending, it provides, in accordance 
with the maximum limits laid down in the Act, that normal hours of 
work shall not exceed 10 in the day, or 41 in the week during January, 
February, and December, 46 in March, October, and November, and 
54 in the period from April to September. The number of hours worked 
in the week is to be distributed over the weekdays in such a way that 
as arule 7, 8 and 93/, hours respectively are worked daily from Monday 
to Friday. The words “as a rule ” indicate that these hours are not 
unconditional. On Saturdays, however, hours are fixed without any 
possibility of adjustment. During the winter half-year 6 hours are 
worked on Saturday and during the summer half-year 5 ¥, hours. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the agreement contains 
a special provision to the effect that the normal working time shall 
be reduced by one hour if the work of outdoor workers is organised 
in shifts and their working day is considerably split up. 

The second set of provisions applies in cases where an outdoor 
worker is employed as a substitute for a cattle tender—that is to say, 
is employed solely at livestock tending on one or more days in the week. 
In such cases working hours may not exceed 9 per day of livestock 
tending or 54 in any week in which at least one day is devoted exclu- 
sively to livestock tending. In the winter half-year, however, not more 
than 41 or 46 hours in the week, as the case may be, may be used for 
work other than livestock tending. 

The third set of provisions applies to workers who regularly have 
both outdoor work and livestock tending to do every day, and the 
fourth to workers who are as a rule engaged solely in livestock tending. 
For these two groups it has been agreed that the organised employers 
shall apply to the Labour Council for an exemption as indicated above. 


Overtime 


Unforeseen circumstances, especially bad weather, may sometimes 
make it impossible for the employer to get the necessary work done with 
his usual labour force within the normal hours specified by the Act. 
The Act therefore allows for the possibility of working overtime in 
excess of the normal working hours in special cases. In view of the 
social purpose of this legislation, however, the right to work overtime 
had to be kept within certain limits, and accordingly overtime is 
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restricted to a specified number of hours during a specified period, and 
certain conditions have to be fulfilled before it may be worked at all. 

Unlike the hours of work legislation of most other countries, this 
Act contains no provisions relating to overtime pay. This is not a 
matter affecting the actual principle of the regulation of hours of work, 
except that such provisions may serve indirectly as a means of restrict- 
ing the amount of overtime worked. Since overtime was to be limited 
directly to a specified number of hours, it was considered unnecessary 
to include provisions on the subject of payment. The matter is left 
to be settled by agreement. 

The Act provides for three kinds of overtime : for emergencies ; 
for accessory work ; and general overtime. 

If a natural catastrophe or accident or other circumstance that 
could not be foreseen interrupts the working of an undertaking or 
entails imminent danger of such interruption or of injury to life, 
health, or property, workers may be employed overtime to the extent 
that is necessary. In such emergencies overtime may be worked 
without special permission, but the Labour Council must be notified 
within two days. The notification must be accompanied by a statement 
giving the reasons for the overtime and its extent and duration. If the 
work cannot be completed within two days, an application for per- 
mission to continue the overtime must be made to the Labour Council. 
Overtime for emergency purposes must be recorded by the employer 
in an overtime register. The Act also treats as emergencies cases 
of birth, disease, or accident, among livestock, and overtime worked for 
these reasons need not be reported to the Labour Council or recorded 
in the overtime register. Overtime worked in emergencies is not limited 
to a stated number of hours, and is not included either in the general 
overtime or in overtime for accessory work. 

If it is found that the unhampered operation of a farm necessitates 
accessory work before or after the ordinary hours, the necessary number 
of workers may be employed for this purpose for not more than 7 hours 
each in the week. These hours are not counted in the annual total 
allowed for general overtime and no permit from the Labour Council 
is needed. The hours so worked must be recorded in the overtime 
register, but the employer need make no record if the overtime is duly 
indicated in the time-table posted up at the workplace and showing 
the times at which work begins and ends daily. This applies to work 
recurring regularly, such as the grooming of horses, so that only casual 
work of this kind has to be recorded in the overtime register. 

The work must be done by the labourers engaged in the ordinary 
working of the undertaking. With reference to this type of overtime, 
the Committee of Enquiry which drafted the Act stated that “ accessory 
work is taken to be such work that, if it could not be carried out as 
overtime, the rest of the workers or some of them would either be held 
up at the beginning of the normal working day or have to stop work 
before the end of the normal working day”. It is often difficult in 
practice to determine when these conditions actually exist. The Labour 
Council, however, has issued a statement giving examples of the kinds 
of accessory work covered by the Act. It mentions, among other things, 
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the preparation of engines, threshing machines, harvesting machines, 
etc., firing boilers, filling tanks, etc., with water or fuel-oil, greasing 
engines, machinery, vehicles, and tools, cleaning, and grinding scythes, 
spades, axes, and the cutting edges of machines. The term is not 
taken to include, for instance, the driving of vehicles or machinery from 
the place where they were stored before work began to the place where 
they are to be used during the work, or repairs to harness, vehicles, 
etc. Thus, what is meant is as a rule periodically recurring work, but 
not work which recurs at a longer interval than a week or is done by 
workers engaged specially for the purpose. 

Such work as grooming and feeding horses and cleaning stables is 
treated as accessory only when it is done by carters and stablemen 
who also join in the outdoor work. For persons engaged specially to 
tend livestock, whose whole time is devoted to stable work, these 
jobs cannot be treated as accessory work. 

The amount of general overtime is limited to a maximum of 48 
hours in every period of four weeks and 260 hours in any period of 
twelve consecutive months. The employer is entitled to determine 
whether “ special conditions ” exist necessitating overtime. Any over- 
time worked must be recorded in the overtime register. 

The provision laying down the maximum of 48 hours’ overtime in 
every period of four weeks is interpreted in the same way as the cor- 
responding provision of the general Hours of Work Act. That is to say, 
it is not any four-week period, however chosen, that is meant, but the 
year is divided into fixed four-week periods, beginning with the 


first complete calendar week in November. Overtime may not exceed 
48 hours in any of these fixed periods, consisting of the first to the 
fourth weeks of the year, the fifth to the eighth weeks, etc. On the 


29 


other hand, the “ period of twelve consecutive months ”’ is not fixed 
to begin on a specified date, so that the prescribed limit of 260 hours 
may not be exceeded in any twelve-month period. 

In regard to all three kinds of overtime, the employer is free to 
decide when overtime is to be worked and how many hours it is to 
consist of in every case. But the Act does not impose an obligation 
on the worker to work overtime. His obligation depends on other 
factors, to which the Act refers in the following terms: “ In regard to 
the workers’ obligation to do the work referred to in this section, the 
provisions shall apply that may be deemed to be agreed upon with the 
employer, but it shall be the duty of the employer to see that the em- 
ployment of the worker on such work does not expose him to excessive 
strain or ill health. ” 

The Act calls for the conclusion of special agreements between 
employers and workers with regard to overtime, and the most recent 
collective agreement deals with this matter. It states that a worker 
is bound on request to work overtime to the extent allowed by the 
Act, subject to the restriction that on Saturdays, Sundays, and public 
holidays, overtime must be limited to work needed for sowing, harvest- 
ing, and livestock tending, and such work as cannot without incon- 
venience be postponed to the normal working time. 

No special pay is due for overtime worked in conformity with the 
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Act in emergencies (natural catastrophes, accidents, or other unforeseen 
circumstances, involving an interruption of work), or in cases of birth, 
disease, or accident, among livestock. For other overtime—that is, 
for accessory work and general overtime—special rates of pay are due 
if the work is required by the employer. 


General Provisions 


Supervision of the observance of the Act is entrusted to the Labour 
Inspectorate. This means in practice that it is in the hands of the 
labour inspectors and the public health boards, which are the local 
inspection authorities under the Labour Protection Act. The employers 
are required to keep registers to assist in checking the observance of 
the hours of work provisions. As regards the observance register, it 
may be noted that every worker is entitled, either in person or through 
a representative, to consult those parts of the register which concern 
him. 

Offences against the Act, like those against the general Hours of 
Work Act, are taken before the ordinary courts. The offenders are 
punished by fines, and if they are unable to pay the penalty is converted 
into imprisonment in accordance with the Penal Code. 

The functions of the Labour Council under the Act correspond to 
those already assigned to it under the genera] Hours of Work Act. 
It deals with the various matters specified in the Act which have been 
described in detail above. No appeal is allowed against the decisions 
of the Labour Council. 

When the Labour Council has to deal with questions relating to 
this Act, two of its ordinary members must be replaced by two persons 
acquainted with agricultural conditions, one being appointed on the 
recommendation of employers and one on the recommendation of 
workers. 


CRITICISMS OF THE ACT 


The Act has been in operation for a comparatively short time, 
but some experience has already been gained of its practical effects. 
The workers have everywhere welcomed the general shortening of 
total annual working time that the Act has brought about. It is also 
recognised that the Act has prevented any such unreasonable exploi- 
tation of unorganised workers as may previously have existed. The 
employers are divided in their opinions on the Act. Some farmers 
consider it regrettable that the Act was passed at all. A larger number 
confine themselves to regretting that livestock tending has been 
included in its scope. A fair number, finally, expresses dissatisfaction, 
not with the existence of a statutory limitation or its application to 
livestock tending, but merely with the form given to the provisions 
of the Act. Even among farmers who consider the Act to be both 
necessary and useful as a whole and who have no objection to its 
main principles, the formulation of its detailed provisions is held to be 
a direct obstacle to the practical arrangement of conditions of work. * 





1 Svenska lantarbetsgivareforeningarnas tidskrift, 1988, No. 1, p. 31. 
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The Agricultural Employers’ Federation has set forth its criticisms 
of the Act in detail. It alleges that most of the difficulties caused by the 
Act are due to the amendments made in 1987, and in particular to the 
inclusion of livestock tending. In support of its contention that the 
working of the provisions concerning livestock tenders’ hours is un- 
satisfactory, it refers to the most recent negotiations between agricultu- 
ral workers and employers, when the parties concluded a collective 
agreement which in several important points does not conform to the 
principal provisions of the Act, and which thereivre cannot be applied 
in practice without regular recourse to the facilities for exemptions 
allowed by the Act. 

But the workers, also, to judge from the periodical published by the 
Swedish Agricultural Workers’ Union, consider that adjustment of 
the Act is desirable. ! They find that the present Act cannot be applied 
without far-reaching exemptions, which have to be granted to all 
employers without exception in order that they may be able to make 
use of the working time to which they are entitled. 

The following points are criticised in particular. 

The employers consider that the Act needs revision even as regards 
the definition of its scope. For example, any work which by its nature is so 
irregular that it cannot be assigned to stated times should be excluded. 
Their next observation concerns the definition of the piece work which 
falls outside the Act. All piece work is excluded in the case of milking 
and the care and lifting of root crops, but in the case of ditching and 
forestry work the exclusion applies only to piece work done by workers 
not permanently employed. The employer consequently has to super- 
vise the hours worked in these operations, which it is often difficult 
for him to do in practice. (It may be noted in this connection, however, 
that the Labour Council grants exemptions in cases where it is obvious 
that the employer has no means of supervising the work.) It is urged 
that the exemption should be made to. cover all workers, whether 
permanent or temporary, who do ditching and forestry work at piece 
rates. 

As regards the provisions concerning the duration and distribution 
of working time, certain amendments are suggested. The provisions 
relating to livestock tenders are held to be unsatisfactory. Most farm 
workers are mainly engaged on strictly agricultural work, but have 
also some tending of livestock to do every day (grooming, removal 
of manure, etc.), in addition to which they occasionally replace livestock 
tenders. Only a few workers can be deemed to be land workers and 
nothing else. The employers consequently propose that the special 
provisions governing livestock tenders should be made to apply to all 
workers who are engaged mainly in livestock tending. 

Among the workers, the effects of the Act on the hours of stablemen 
who also do outdoor work are regarded as unsatisfactory. Even if their 
outdoor work lasts only a few hours a day, the fact that they take 
any part in it means that the hours fixed for outdoor work in the 
different months of the year apply to them. The resulting situation 
is untenable and has led to the creation of a system of exemptions, 





1 Lantarbetaren, 1988, No. 11. 
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causing considerable confusion. All employers with such workers have 
to apply for permits to be exempted from the Act, and all these workers 
have also to countersign the applications, by means of which normal 
hours may be extended by 6 in the week during one quarter of the year 
and 5 in the week during a second quarter. 

The employers propose that the feeding, watering, grooming and 
other care of draught animals and the removal of manure should be 
excluded from the scope of the Act if this work is done by workers 
other than those engaged mainly in tending livestock. The introduction 
of such a provision would solve most of the difficulties connected with 
the hours of stablemen and stable boys with mixed work, for it would 
then be possible to fix their normal hours at the same figure as is applic- 
able to strictly agricultura] workers. 

The workers, again, maintain that the calculation of the hours of 
livestock tenders over a fortnight, subject to a maximum of 9 hours 
in the day, makes it difficult to arrange their annual holidays satisfac- 
torily. If the maximum daily hours are worked, the free days result 
automatically, for there must on an average be one free day in the week. 
If a consecutive holiday is to be obtained, some of these weekly free 
days must be accumulated, but this is impossible under the Act as 
it stands. Consequently, an application must be made for an exemp- 
tion in order that hours may be calculated over three fortnights, at 
324 hours. This application must be made by each separate farmer 
and must be signed by each livestock tender. 

The employers consider it desirable that the hours of livestock 
tenders should be calculated over six-week periods, which would make 
it possible to give the workers a consecutive holiday on a larger scale. 
The Labour Council allows this redistribution whenever an application 
is made. 


ProposED AMENDMENTS 


The Act relating to hours of work in agriculture was made pro- 
visional only and remains valid up to 31 October 1939 ; it will therefore 
come up again before the Riksdag during the 1939 session. Owing to 
the difficulty of judging in advance what the possibilities were of apply- 
ing various parts of the Act and what their effects would be, it was 
considered desirable to await the experience gained from application 
of the Act during a certain period before giving it final form. A further 
reason for not immediately introducing a definitive measure was that 
the question of statutory regulation of hours of work in agriculture 
was being studied in the International Labour Office and a proposal 
for an international Convention on the subject might be expected in 
the near future. 

In July 1938 the Labour Council was requested by the Government 
to report on the effects of the Act and to make proposals for any 
changes in its provisions that the Council might consider, in the light 
of the experience gained, should be made when the validity of the 
Act is extended beyond 31 October 1939. 

The proposals duly prepared by the Labour Council were submitted 
to a special committee of experts, which has now put forward its 
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recommendations. These may be expected to lead to important amend- 
ments of the present Act. 

The committee suggests that all workers, permanent as well as 
temporary, engaged in ditching and forestry work at piece rates should 
be exempted from the Act. A similar exemption is proposed for peat 
cutting, the production of peat fuel, and charcoal burning. 

The committee recommends that the special hours of work fixed 
for workers employed exclusively at tending livestock should apply 
also to those engaged mainly in this kind of work, and that a provision 
should be inserted concerning workers replacing cattlemen. It is 
further proposed that separate provision should be made for workers 
employed at both livestock tending and other work, for whom the 
maximum extension of normal hours of work should be fixed at 12 hours 
in any period of two weeks ; this rule, however, would apply only to 
one worker on each farm. 

As it appears that the general overtime allowance of 260 hours 
provided for in the Act is being used, contrary to the spirit of the Act, 
to prolong the normal working day, the committee suggests that the 
unconditional] allowance should be reduced to 200 hours per year, and 
that the consent of the Labour Council should be required before the 
remaining 60 hours are used. 

Though the Act is still regarded as an experiment, and the proposal 
is only that it should be prolonged for a further period of three years 
(to the end of October 1942), it may reasonably be taken as going a 
long way towards practical solution of the problem of regulating 
hours of work in agriculture in Sweden. 








Occupational Anthrax in Germany 
in 1936 


The statistics published by the German Health Department ! 
indicate that 74 cases of anthrax, of which 12 (16.2 per cent.) were 
fatal, were reported to the Department in 1936. 

According to the sex of the patient, the cases were distributed 
as follows : men, 67 (of which 12 were fatal) ; women, 7. 

According to age, the cases show the following distribution : under 
40 in 50 cases (4 fatal) ; over 40 in 24 cases (8 fatal). 

There were 4 cases of internal anthrax, all fatal, and 70 cases of 
cutaneous anthrax (8 fatal). 

Bacteriological diagnosis was positive in 49 cases (66 per cent.), 
of which 20 (out of 38) occurred in agricultural work and 29 (out of 
36) occurred in industrial work or were of non-occupational origin. 

In 22 cases (approximately 30 per cent.) it was possible to ascertain 
the path of entry—namely, skin contusions. 


CLASSIFICATION BY ORIGIN 


A general classification of cases is as follows : agricultural anthrax, 
38 cases, 3 fatal ; industrial anthrax, 32 cases, 7 fatal ; non-occupational, 
4 cases, 2 fatal. 

The 88 cases of agricultural anthrax were due to the following 
causes : tending animals, 2 cases, affecting the arms; contact with 
infected animals, 36 cases, 3 fatal. 

The 382 cases of industrial anthrax occurred in the transport, 
marketing and handling of hides (18 cases, 4 fatal), handling of animal 
hair (8 cases, 2 fatal), and miscellaneous processes (6 cases, 1 fatal). 


Contact with Infected Animals 


Urgent slaughtering caused 35 cases of anthrax, of which 3 were 
fatal ; manipulation of slaughtered animals 1 case only, not fatal. 

These were all cases of cutaneous anthrax, localised as follows : 
head, 2; neck, 1 ; arms, 33. 

Infection was due in all cases to cattle. 


Transport, Marketing and Handling of Hides 


The 18 cases (4 fatal) due to handling hides were distributed as 
follows : workers in the transport industry and in warehouses, 7 cases, 





1 “Ergebnis der Statistik iiber Milzbrandfille beim Menschen im Deutschen 
Reich fiir das Jahr 1936”, in Reichs-Gesundheitsblatt, Vol. XIII, No. 20, 18 May 


1938, pp. 390-393. 
For statistics for the year 1935, see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, 


No. 5, May 1938, pp. 661-663. 
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8 fatal ; workers in tanneries, 9 cases, 1 fatal ; workers in boot factories, 
2 cases. 

In 2 fatal cases (1 in the transport industry and 1 in a tannery) 
the anthrax was internal ; in the 16 remaining cases (2 fatal) it was 
external, localised as follows: head, 8 cases (1 fatal); neck, 7 cases 
(1 fatal), arm, 1 case. 

Analysed according to the material handled, the cases originated as 
follows : hides of cattle, 8 cases ; unshorn goat hides, 1 ; sheepskins, 
2; sheep and goat skins, 2 ; dried skins, 2 ; fresh hare skin (native), 1 ; 
leather (boot manufacture), 2. 

The raw materials were of native origin in one case (fresh hare 
skin), of unspecified origin in one case, and of foreign origin in 14 
eases : Africa, 1 (Nigeria) ; South America, 4 (Argentina, 2, Colombia, 1, 
Brazil, 1); Australia, 1 ; India, 1 ; Balkans, 2 ; country not stated, 5. 
In 2 further cases (those derived from leather) no indication of the 
origin was given. 

Of the 8 skins of cattle, 6 were dried skins : 1 from Africa (Nigeria) ; 
3 from South America (Argentina and Colombia) ; and 2 of unspecified 
foreign origin. In two other cases the state of the skin was not specified. 

In the case derived from unshorn goatskins, the origin was unknown; 
the sheepskins came from Australia in one case, and from India in the 
other ; the bale of goat and sheep skins came from the Balkans. 


Transport, Marketing and Handling of Animal Hair 


The 8 cases (2 fatal) due to handling hair were distributed as follows : 
spinning and weaving of hair, 3 ; brush making, 1 ; carpet making, 1, 
wool combing, 3, of which 2 were fatal (1 case of internal anthrax 
and 1 affecting the skin). 

The 7 cases of cutaneous anthrax were localised as follows : head 
and neck, 5 cases; arms, 1; elsewhere, 1. 

Infection was caused by goat hair from Asia Minor and sheep’s 
wool (1 case each) and by animal hair (4 cases, from Iran in one case). 
In two cases the nature of the material was not stated. 


Miscellaneous 


The other 6 cases of occupational anthrax affected workers engaged 
in making glue (3 cases, 1 fatal, due to bones of native and foreign 
origin), a rag sorter, an agricultural worker, and a locksmith. 

Localisation was as follows : head, 2 cases ; neck, 2; arms, 2. 

The 4 non-occupational cases (2 fatal) affected a worker in a gas- 
works (fatal case of internal anthrax), a slater, a well sinker (fatal 
case of cutaneous anthrax), and a woman (no details). 

Localisation was as follows : head, 1 ; neck, 1 ; arms, 1. 

Comparison with the statistics for the previous year shows a reduc- 
tion in the number of cases of anthrax due to urgent slaughtering, but 
little variation in cases occurring in other ways. 











Uganda Labour Enquiry 





The report of a Committee appointed by the Government of Uganda 
in November 1937 to enquire into the labour situation has recently 
been published. ! 







LABOUR DEMAND AND SUPPLY 






The Committee examined the labour requirements of Uganda 
in the sense of the number of workers which employers considered 
would be required when circumstances favoured working to full 
capacity. 

In 1937, it was estimated that a monthly average of 91,000 workers 
had been required by Government departments, Native administra- 
tions, and non-Native employers. Future monthly average require- 
ments are expected to range between 110,000 and 120,000. 

In 1937, the actual labour supply was short of requirements, the 
monthly average in employment being 83,200. 

The above calculations leave out of account the employment of 
Africans by African farmers. This practice is confined to the Buganda 
Province, where it is extensive. At the end of June 1937, there were 
approximately 86,000 immigrant labourers in Buganda. In addition, 
there were 28,000 settled immigrants, of whom probably 10,000 were 
working regularly as unskilled labourers, the balance having become 
cultivators on their own account. Of the inmigrant labourers, 27,000 
were employed by the European or Native Government and by private 
undertakings, and 22,000 by African landowners or in growing cotton 
on hired land. The balance of 37,000 was assumed to be obtaining 
casual employment in cultivation. 


























THE OBTAINING OF LABOUR 





Uganda relies largely on immigrant labour from other territories 
for purposes of employment. It is estimated that from the Mandated 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian administration, not less 
than 100,000 workers enter Uganda in the course of the year. Of the 
workers enumerated in 1937 in the Buganda Province, 48,732 were 
from Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo, 15,352 from the Mandated 
Territory of Tanganyika, and 1,549 from Kenya. From the West 
Nile district of Uganda, during the five years 1933-1937, 58,750 workers 
left for work elsewhere in Uganda. Many of these workers were immi- 
grants from outside Uganda. 




















1 UGANDA PROTECTORATE : Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Labour 
Situation in the Uganda Protectorate, 1938. Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. LXV, No. 1, 3 Jan. 1938, p. 23. 
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By far the most general method of obtaining labour is that of engag- 
ing workers offering at the place of employment. Recruiting for 
employment under written contract takes place, however, on a small 
scale. In 1987, the total number of workers so recruited was 18,500. 

The report states that, while the recruiting of contract labour is 
subject to reasonable safeguards against abuse, these safeguards are 
largely absent for the labour which seeks work on its own account. 
The conditions of the journey are described, and it is stated that many 
of the workers from Ruanda-Urundi reach the employment centres in 
an exhausted condition. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


At the time of drafting of the report, the rate of wages for casual 
labour in Kampala was 12s. for 30 days of work without food, rising 
to 18s. after six months and 14s. after 12 months’ regular work. The 
wages offered by African landowners for regular workers compared 
not unfavourably with those paid by non-Native employers. In one 
district mentioned, the average wage was about lls. Casual labour 
receives either an agreed daily wage or payment for a specified piece 
of work. The average of earnings for this kind of labour was stated to 
be probably from 16s. to 20s. a month. 

In a number of cases, non-Native employers are beginning to offer 
inducements, in addition to graded pay, in order to encourage the 
labourer to stay for longer periods (for example, blankets, clothes, 
and cash bonuses after completion of a certain period of employment). 

In the great majority of industries, hours of work ranged from 
eight to nine in the day, and where task work is the rule they were 
usually much less. Exceptions are cited: in one sugar factory, two 
12-hour shifts were being worked, and at a sisal factory two 10-hour 
shifts. The majority of the mines worked on the basis of an 8-hour 
working day, but a few worked a 9-hour or even a 10-hour day. Long 
hours are also noted in the case of small ginneries. Among 95 ginneries 
in regard to which information could be collected, there were 19 with 
9-hour, 31 with 10-hour, 39 with 11-hour, and 6 with 12-hour shifts. 

The report notes a marked increase in the number of employers 
providing some form of rations for their labourers. There has also been 
a steady improvement in the accommodation provided by employers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee grouped its recommendations under the following 
headings : 

(1) The more orderly organisation of the seasonal workers who will 
continue to form a preponderant share of the labour force and, as a 
complementary measure, the creation and maintenance of a regular 
wage-earning class ; 

(2) The encouragement of an adequate flow of immigrant labour 
until such time as the indigenous supply can meet current requirements ; 

(3) The progressive improvement of general conditions of employ- 
ment. 
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Under the first heading, the following are among the recommend- 
ations made. The administration should point out to Natives their 
duty to do a reasonable amount of work and, in the light of local 
conditions, should help them to weigh the relative advantages of 
economic production and wage earning. Each district should aim at 
providing the unskilled labour necessary for the upkeep of its local 
public services and for the processing of its Native-grown economic 
crops. Large-scale non-Native industries must expect to have to fill 
their labour requirements from non-local sources and should, therefore, 
aim at securing a resident labour force by offering facilities for the 
worker to make a comfortable home. The establishment of rural 
social centres by large employers should receive Government encourage- 
ment, and the future establishment of village communities near 
centres of employment should be considered. The report states that 
administrative officers, doctors, and missionaries, were agreed that for 
the unaccompanied worker a longer period than six months’ employ- 
ment would be definitely harmful. The Committee held, however, that 
labour contracts for three years should be permitted in cases where 
the worker is accompanied by his wife and family. Such contracts 
should contain adequate provision for transporting the worker and his 
family, for their housing, and for repatriation. 

With regard to the care of immigrant labour, the Committee 
recommended that labour camps should be developed and transport 
services improved. 

Among the recommendations concerning conditions of employ- 
ment were the following. Each industry should be encouraged to 
establish wages on a sound basis, together with the replacement of the 
30-day ticket system by monthly wage payments. Healthy quarters 
should be provided for resident workers, of a permanent nature in the 
case of established industries. A comprehensive investigation of prob- 
lems attending cheap house construction should be undertaken by 
the Government without delay. The principle should be accepted 
that rations must be issued to all labourers who do not return to their 
own homes daily. Hours of work should be settled by each industry, 
in consultation with the Government, and task work adopted where 
practicable. Conditions of employment in factories should be settled 
for each type of factory by consultation between the owners and the 
Government. The hours of work in all factories should be limited. 
In cotton ginneries, a 10-hour shift, with a one-hour break and 24 hours’ 
rest at week-ends, is recommended. The Government should enter 
into consultation with the cotton ginning industry regarding working 
conditions at an early date, and similar consultations should be 
instituted with other industries. A comprehensive scheme of work- 
men’s compensation is desirable. Concerns employing more than 
500 labourers should employ a whole-time labour superintendent. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The Committee also makes recommendations regarding labour 
inspection and control. It is stated that the control of labour policy 
is a function of the central Colonial Government and is of sufficient 
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importance to warrant the appointment of a special Labour Secretary. 
In addition, a standing Economic and Labour Advisory Committee 
should be established, with a membership of officials and non-officials. 

On the question of the abolition of penal sanctions for labour 
offences, the Committee resolved that “ at the present stage of develop- 
ment penal sanctions are both necessary and mutually beneficial to 
both employers and workers, and that this will continue to be so for a 
considerable time to come ”’, At the same time, the Committee consid- 
ered that the judicial processes for dealing with disputes between 
employers and employed need simplification, and that it will become 
increasingly appropriate that certain offences by workers should be 
dealt with as civil offences or by dismissal, but that employers might 
concurrently be permitted to impose smal] disciplinary fines. The 
Committee held that the most satisfactory way by which the elimina- 
tion of penal sanctions can gradually be effected is by increasing use 
of the existing powers whereby a magistrate may order in any case that 
remedy shall be by civil action and not by penal complaint. “ As a 
result of a more general adoption of this procedure, penal sanctions 
are likely to fall into desuetude until a stage has been reached at which 
it should be possible to abolish the majority without endangering the 
legitimate interests of either workers or employers.” 

The Committee notes that, to employers, the Government’s inten- 
tions were the object of some suspicion, evidencing a lack of mutual 
understanding. “ Typical of such suspicion was the attitude towards the 
Conventions sponsored by the International Labour Office which 
threatened, in the view of more than one witness, to render the position 
of the employer intolerable. So far as could be ascertained, however, 
no witness had ever read or had access to a copy of any of these 
Conventions ; and, by way of instance of the desirability of close 
liaison between Government and the public, it would clearly be advan- 
tageous if Government could arrange to bring such Conventions 
in draft to the notice of employers—possibly through the agency of 
the Chambers of Commerce—and to invite their comments upon 
proposals which prove on examination to be eminently practical and 
reasonable.” 








STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living, in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they also appear therefore in the issues of the Review 
intermediate between the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. For further information 
on the scope and method of presentation of the following data, reference 
should be made to the introductory statement given in the April 
1989 number of the Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign + signifies : “ provisional or estimated figures °’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100+) 





GERMANY (excluding Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 
Sickness insur. Statistics of Sickness Statistics of 
statistics establishments insurance stat. establishments 


Agric., mines, ‘ ‘ 
ind., transport, Mines, industries ~— — 
comm., adm. po 
Wage earners, 
sal. employees _ 


Number Number | Hours | Number Number Number 
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Salaried Wage earners, Wage earners, 
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1929 100.0 100.0 a ls 100.0 100.0 
1930 93.3 87.0 . . 95.1 93.0 
1931 81.5 72.0 / J 86.6 74.6 
1932 71.1 59.5 . A 76.4 74.1 
1933 74.0 65.9 d J 70.6 81.8 
1934 85.5 83.5 é . 69.8 89.7 


1935 90.6 91.9 y 66.8 99.6 
1936 97.2 100.5 . 64.6 109.4 
1937 104.3 110.8 67.4 116.3 
1938 ° 124.2 
1938 : March 127.5 
April 126.1 

May 124.7 

June 123.4 
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CANADA | DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 
Stat. of establishments Stat. of establishments*) Statistics of establ. |Stat. of establishments 








Industries| wien —, Industries | Industries Industries 


Wage earners, salaried employees Wage earners ~~ Wage earners Wage earners 


Number Number Hours Number Hours Number Hours 
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te nee | 992,265 | 1,042,258 | * | 45,342 4,237,795t 


: Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. * The statistics of hours are based on a 
selection from the establishments covered by the statistics of numbers employed. 
. For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 





Unitep States (cont.) FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN 


Estimate Statistics of Statistics of Compulsory 
N.LC.B. | A.F.L. estublishments establishments unempl. ins. stat. | 


Agr., mines, ind.,|Agr., mines, ind., Mines, industries, | 5. ays- | Mines, ind., 
transp., comm.,|transp., comm., Industries transport °, tries | ‘Tansport*, 
services services commerce commerce 


‘Wage earners, salaried employees Wage earners Wage sarners, salar. employees 
Number Numb Number | Hours Number 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
94.3 87.0 81.9 
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77.6 71.9 
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HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LUXEMBURG 


Sickness insurance M.C. | C.F.L. Stat. of estab-} c- . Stat. of estab-! 
statistics Stat. of establishments | lishments | Sickness insur. stat. |” tishments 
Indus- | Mines, ind., | Indus- " , Indus- |Ind., transp.,com.,| Mines, ind., 
tries | fansp., comm. | tries Industries Industries tries adm.*, etc. transport 
Wage | Wage sarnrs, | Wage Wage Wage earners, Wage 
Bes sal, employees | earners Wage earners earners salaried employees earners 


Number Number|Number| Hours Number Number ra ‘Number 
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* Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No.5 : 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 
bbreviations : N.1.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor ; 
M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.]. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100+) 





NORWAY 


NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SWITZERLAND 





Statistics of establishments 


Accident/unempl. 
insurance statistics * 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Sickness & accidents 
insurance statistics 


U.S.S.R. ¢ 


Statistics of 
establishments 
Mines, | Wines, ind., 
ind. _|transp., com., etc. 
Wage earners, 
salaried empl. 
Number 


Union oF SouTH AFRICA 


Statistics of 
establishments 
Indus-;| Mines, ind., 
tries transport * 
Wage earners, 
salaried employees 

Europeans | Total 


100.0 | 100.0 
97.4 
93.5 
87.6 
90.3 





| SWEDEN 


II 
Stat. of establ. 
Mines, ind., 
transp., comm. 
Wage 
earners 
Number 


I 
| Stat. of establ. 
Mines. 
| industries 











Wage earners 
Number} 


100.0 
99.8 
91.3 
86.0 
85.0 
91.6 
96.9 

102.1 

109.1 











Hours 


100.0 
98.6 
85.8 
77.8 
78.4 
89.5 
96.2 

102.2 

109.8 








100.0 
135.4 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
| 1938: March 
} April 
j May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


100.3 
109.7 
117.6 
125.2 
128.5 
128.9 
128.1 
128.4 
128.5 
128.6 
128.4 
128.4 
128.8 
128.8 
129.0 


settee eee eeee | | 
eeeeee eee eens | | 


seseeeeeeeevpeene 
*eseeeeeeeeeees 
































250,322 | 1,363,341 | 55,868 |175,956 |708,788 0-25.00 | 21,108,000 


18 * Except for the series in italics : base : year later than 1929. * Excluding the Sudete territory. 

- months, ¢ Employment in socialised and private establishments and those working under concession. 

© 1937, accident insurance statistics ; since 1938, unemployment insurance statistics. 

We For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5, 
Y. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 

25 per cent. of the 








372,195 688,806 





* Average 
. Up 


— I: series covering about 40 per cent. of workers in mines and industries; II: series covering about 
workers in the occupations covered. 
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GERMANY 
(excluding Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 
Unemployment Employment 
Date Employment exchange statistics insurance exchange Trade union returns 
statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed : 
oy registered in receipt of benefit App + Unemployed 
registered Number |Per cent.| Number | Percent.| "esistered Number | Per cent. 
1929 1,919,917" 1,891,956 9.3 164,477 12.3 192,062 47,359 11.1 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 15.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 84,767 19.3 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.3 253,368 20.3 300,223 117,866 27.4 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,492 30.1 309,968 26.1 377,894 120,454 29.0 
1933 5,083,140 4,804,428 26.3 || 328,844 29.0 405,740 v 25.1 
1934 3,306,628 2,718,309* 14.9 dl 287,527 26.3 370,210 86,865 20.5 
1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039* 11.6 * || 261,768 23.4 348,675 71,823 16.5 
1936 1,889,626 1,592,655 8.3 259,185 22.9 349,663 53,992 12.2 | 
1937 1,109,914 912,312 4.6 231,313 20.4 320,961 41,823 9.3 | 
1938 585,311 429,461 2.1 174,048 15.3f 243,720 40,526 8.7 | 
1938: March 702,570 507,649 2.5 263,000 23.1T 364,680 ° ad 
April 605,614 422,530 2.1 280,137 ¢ 24.6T 403,643° ° ad 
May 506,613 338,355 1.6 245,660 21.5f 350,728 39,824 8.6 
June 448,848 292,240 1.4 190,310 16.7 274,627 ° ad 
July 363,379 218,328 1.0 || 123,619 10.8 151,026 . . 4 
Aug. 310,939 178,762 0.9 | 91,511 8.0 113,655 43,092 9.2 | 
Sept. 281,331 155,996 0.7 || 73,488 6.4 99,865 sad ° 
Oct. 298,400 163,941 0.8 | 69,617 6.1f 106,543 ° ® | 
Nov. 288,153 152,430 * 0.7 | «72,051 6.3T 112,745 42,077 8.9 | 
Dec. 576,812 455,656° 2.2 || 76,621 6.7T 150,058 ° ° 
1939: Jan. 433,899 301,897° 1.5 |} — — 156,174 ad ag 
Feb. 331,003 196,770 * 0.9T — — 121,131 — ~- 
March a —_ — —_ — — ° ° 











Persons 
covered 





20,740,000T 


1,140,500f 


‘| 





471,581 














































































BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 
Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Estimates Employment Employment 
Date exchange exchange 
Unemployed Days of statistics statistics 
(daily average | unemployment Gasnghiged . 
during the Applicants for || Applicants for 
month) Per cent. ® Number Per cent. |work registered||work registered 
1929 12,636” 1.9 107,000 4.2 14,996 ° 
1930 36,1027 5.2 341,000 12.8 33,008 " 
1931 110,392’ 4.3 442,000 17.4 69,719 29,345 
1932 210,575” 23.3 | 639,000 26.0 75,140 | 107,295 
1933 210,007” 20.4 646,000 26.5 81,809 71,805 
1934 234,730’ 23.2 | §29,000 20.6 88,888 30,055 
1935 210,927" 21.6 | 500,000 19.1 84,050 10,672 
1936 154,038° 16.3 447,000 16.7 90,133 | 6,474 
1937 125,929 13.2 | 337,000 12.5 88,516 | 3,244 
1938 173,913 17.5 407,000 15.1 105,236 _ 
1938: March 168,985 17.3 } 456,000 17.4 112,561 | 3,418 
April 158,932 16.5 || 437,000 16.5 116,948 3,382 
May 163,941 16.9 | 400,000 14.8 115,914 ] 4,534 
June 154,436 15.9 || 387,000 14.2 111,680 H 5,410 
July 152,462 15.6 || 407,000 15.0 108,383 4,583 | 
Aug. 149,779 15.0 || 362,000 13.2 102,581 | 4,866 
Sept 154,340 15.8 || 346,000 12.6 101,187 | 5,191 
Oct. 163,771 16.0 | 378,000 13.8 107,749 | 5,416 
Nov. 185,454 18.7 398,000 14.5 113,251 | 5,578 
Dec. 240,860 23.7 ! 472,000 17.5 88,639 _ 
1939: Jan. 221,468 = || 485,000 18.1 110,018 | mn 
Feb. 204,843 _ i ae — 111,275 — 
March _ om i me ane sail i _- | 
Persons . * * 
a 986,956 | 2,678,000 | 

















* Average for 11 months. 
including persons employed in labour camps. 
benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). 
centage of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. 
unemployed registered in the Sudete territory (196,000, 218,074, 188,455, and 137,721, at the end of November 
December, January, and February, respectively). 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. . 
* Revised series (including additional persons now entitled to 
* Unemployed registered. 


* Since 31 July 1933, not 


* Days of unemployment, as a per 


? Estimates. 


* Excluding 









1939: 
__M 
| Perso 
| cover 


Dat 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DENMARK DANziIG |] Estonta || FINLAND Unirep States 


Employ- || Employ- || Employ- || Employ- Trade 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union 
fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage 


Unemployed —= Unem- || Unem- | Unem- unemployed 
. ployed ployed ployed 


Number | er | or roca |Pewistered | registered|| registered||N.I.C.B. *| A.F.L.'| Weighted 























1929 15.5 | 44,581 3,172 3,877 / . 8.2 
1930 13.7 | 40,551 3,089 8,009 . r . 
1931 17.9 | 59,430 3,542 || 11,495 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 7,121 || 17,351 
1933 28.8 | 121,115 8,284 || 17,139 
1934 , 22.1 | 97,595 2.970 || 10,011 
1935 t 19.7 | 92,406 1,779" 7,163 
1936 19.3 | 93,261 1,276 4,796 
1937 21.9 | 107,124 1,160 3,763 
1938 112,241 1,243 3,602 
1938: March 1 | 119,659 1,805 3,635 
| April .3 | 107,792 1,302 3,462 . 21.0 
| May . 93,422 872 2,963 Y 21.6 
| 
| 








June . 86,616 544 684 2,414 21.6 
July 87,950 518 2,186 . 21.3 
86,566 522 2,747 . 20.9 
89,231 607 3,192 . 19.7 
99,919 999 4,041 ‘ 19.6 
119,360 1,719 5,172 . 19.9 
161,263 1,831 4,294 . 19.4 
.9 | 155,814 : 2,252 5,006 19.6¢ | 21.7¢ . 
27.1 | 141,941 1,996 4,412 oi — . 7,198,803 
112,701f| 24.1¢| 122,016 1,769 4,331 ane — om 


Persons 468,887t | : | ah Ft | wamer [smear 1,017,000] ae 


| covered i 


















































FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great BRITAIN 


Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) statistics } 
ennai etatieties Un. owing iia Applicants for work 
Wholly unempl. to temporary | Total _ registered 


(incl. casuals) stoppages = 











Unemployed 7 
in soatek of | Applications 


relief for work Percentages (incl. casuals to temporary stoppages 
928 10,052 . 2.2 . 950,593 264,911 








2,514 13,859 1,399,492 517,823 
56,112 75,215 2,049,710 579,851 
273,412" 308,096 2,178,311 566,478 
276,033 307,844 2,070,046 450,570 
345,033 376,320 1,795,437 363,794 
426,931 465,875 1,730,194 306,228 
431.897 475,272 1,507,979 246,996 
350,333 379,095 1,283,523 200,876 
375,742 408,024 1,418,725 371,956 
401,056 433,817 | 1,475,337 $31,247 
393,054 424,636 | 1,389,486 358,278 
380,826 411,835 || 1,381,276 397,529 
| 


a 
rw 








all cl cel 
$2 BD NO BO RO me me RO ND Go mm 


362,899 390,868 1,334,156 468,756 

1,305,343 467,773 
1,320,218 439,024 
1,386,124 412,494 
1,473,280 307,947 
1,522,607 305,496 
1,536,664 294,708 
1,659,999 379 027 
1,605,038 291,680 
1,495,684 231,245 


| 
| 
| 
i 


[bo bo BO Go Go go 


| 


338,383 366,331 
338,409 368,187 

361,724 401,936 | 
367,106 400,956 


} 
344,517 370,688 i 


Go 6 bo én bn) La & bo bo bo 
jm bo tl Sm KO OPN Om Di 


Te 
| 


404,730 444,327 
415,987 460,816 
414,756 457,760 
400,075 441,194 


| 
. * | 14,839,500 


| 
| 


| 























S==|SSSSeel\eessoe 


— ee ee ee ee 
mio tr) @ 


bobo 








covered 





F * Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
jo ntien of Labor. ¢ Figures overestimated, but by no more than 500,000 from total unemployment. * From 
wy 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Including Agriculture. 
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660 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
HUNGARY NETHERLANDS INDIES IRELAND Japan * Latvia 
Employment » ‘ 
Employment Employment ondmae statistics Official estimates a: 
exchange exchange . exchange 
Bate statistics statistics meg ~ work Unemployed statistics 
Applications Applicants |/With claims| Per Applications 
for work for work to unempl. Total Number cont or work 
registered registered benefit : registered 
1929 15.173 a 14,679 20,702 a ° 5,617 
1930 43,592? e 16,378 22,398 369,408 5.3 4,851 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 8,709 
1932 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817* 485,681 6.8 14,587 
1933 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 408,710 5.6 8,156 
1934 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 372,941 5.0 4,972 
1935 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 356,044 4.6 4,825 | 
1936 52,114 19,700 16,318 99,834 338,365 4.3 3,851 H 
1937 48.359 19,281 19,418 82,425 295,443 3.7 3,014 } 
1938 47,426 16,814 20,571 88,714 _— — 2,164 | 
1938: March 50,850 16,861 22,910 102,515 254,906 3.1 3,622 } 
April 47,423 16,363 20,433 100,076 243,093 3.0 2,611 } 
May 46,445 15,961 19,217 97,571 227,992 2.9 1,313 
June 45,415 15,832 19,614 71,959 230,262 2.9 1,148 
July 45,454 16,386 17,801 68,320 _ — 887 | 
Aug. 47,659 16,732 18,580 70,552 _ _ 604 
Sept. 47,413 16,409 18,167 70,411 _ a 663 
Oct. 45,328 16,467 20,209 91,280 —_ _— 1,060 
Nov. 43,631 16,528 20,324 93,223 —_ — 2,132 
Dec. 49,216 18,976 20,355 88,380 _ —_ 3,737 } 
1939: Jan. 54,262 _ 25,431 105,012 _ _ 4,330 j 
Feb. — — 23,224 105,457 _ —_ 4,208 
March _ —_ 22,255 106,859 - — _ 
Persons e * * * | 
covered | 7,076,614 | 
Litnvanta ® MeExico Norway NEW ZEALAND || PoRTUGAL 
Employment . : Employment || Employment || Employment 
Date exchange A. 7 fund exchange exchange exchange 
statistics Ss statistics statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed _——— a Un- (males) Unemployed 
registered unemployed Number om. employed Registered * registered 
1929 * | " 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 . 
1930 ° | 75,695* 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 e 
1931 | ° | 257,979 ° 22.3 27,479 41,431 ® 
1932 ° 339,378 14,790 30.8 32,705 51,549 33,352 
1933 ° } 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 46,944? 25,255 
1934 ad 234,538 15,963 30.7 35.121 39,235 34,711 
1935 3,780 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,103 38,234 42,315 
1936 3,533 186,904 13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 43,057 
1937 3,112 174,351 16,532 20.0 28,520 ° 40,240 
1938 2,811 —- 19,230 22.0 28,923 bad —_ 
1938: March 2,746 203,330 22,916 26.5 34,104 6,695 * _ 
April 2,630 202,553 21,256 24.5 29,850 7,215 _ 
May 2,307 195,580 17,853 20.5 25,693 8,314 — 
June 1,860 184,970 16,197 18.5 22,938 8,721 _ 
July 1,799 176,209 14,843 16°9 20,144 3,929 — 
Aug. 1,511 204,145 14,504 16.4 21,068 2,154 — 
Sept. 1,546 205,137 15,683 17.7 26,105 1,575 _ 
Oct. 1,987 192,853 16,490 18.5 30.085 1,245 —_ 
Nov. 3,272 184,754t 18,519 20.7 33,861 1,026 — 
Dec. 5,270 _ 23,426 26.2 34,873 917 —_ 
1939: Jan. 4,426 — — — 34,122 1,036 — 
Feb, _ _ — — 34,713 _ -- 
March _ _ _ — 33,194 _ -— | 
Persons e * * * * 
covered | | seam | | 











* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. ‘ 


relate to the 15th of the month. 


registers of Government Labour Bureaux. 


Figure for the month of May. 


2 Extended series 
5 The figures 


* For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining 0” 
7 Monthly figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 


— persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 
7). 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEpEN ] 
yme Employ- Statistics of 
memes A oe - ment Employment Trade union local unem-| 
Date statistics ? exchange exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics committees 
Unemployed Days of =| Wholly un-| Applications for Unemployed* | Applicants 
employed |_work registered for relief 
Number | Per ceal. | Percent.*| registered || Number | Per eeat. || Number | Per ceal. | registered 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 ° 129,450 4.9 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 ° 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 , 
1934 160,400 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7° 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,400 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 137.700 29.2 26.9 368.909 375,088 14.6 67,351 11.6 18,213 
1938 134,181 27.3 25.0 353,646 347,509 12.6f 74,255" 11.8 14,927 
r 
1938:March| 142,578 29.2 26.8 372.433 489,985 18.0 86,783 13.9 19,184 
April 133,106 27.0 24.8 354,674 389,191 14.4 73,966 11.9 15,791 
May 128,016 26.0 23.9 332,049 300,951 11.0 58,452 9.3 12,463 
June 122,873 24.9 22.9 311,032 259,016 9.3 59,620 9.5 10,421 
July 122,013 24.6 22.3 302,312 226,712 8.2 50,905 8.1 8,481 
Aug. 118,894 23.9 21.8 301,759 210,625 7.5 52,183 8.2 8,346 
Sept. 118,383 23.8 21.8 301,730 212,283 7.5 53,506 8.4 9,154 
Oct. 119,397 26.6 21.9 318 674 232,364 8.1 63,830 10.0 12,349 
Nov. 126,613 25.3 23.3 355,380 296,600 10.3 79,743 12.4 17,350 
Dec. 155,434 30.8 28.6 433,646 456,286 15.9 || 122,357 19.1 22,099 
1939; Jan. 158,085 31.3 28.9 405,927 541,482 18.9f || 101,179 | 15.0f 27,547 
Feb. 132,308T 26.5T 25.9 ft 375,395 538,098 18.8T 91,4567 | 13.37 27,087 
March| 118,879f | 23.6f 22.3 f _ —_ | = —_ wens — 
Persons e 1 
——— 504,244f | | 2,869,600¢ | 689,322f 219f¢ 
Rumania * SwitTzERLAND CzEcHo-SLOVAKIA YuGOsLAviA 
Employm. |! Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
exchange insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
employed unemployed ie work receipt of benefit 44 work aren = a 
registered || Wholly | Partially registered Number | Per cent. registered es 
1929 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 38,890 91° | 12.28 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 15,997 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,647 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 16,752 
1935 13,852 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 19,436 
1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,096 13.1 622,687 21,650 
1937 10,851 10.0 2.5 71,130 151,167 8.8 408.949 22,517 
1938 — 8.6 4.5 65,583 — a 335,518 * 44,234 
1938: March 10,867 9.3 4.8 66,631 204,132 11.4 434,506 36,413 
April 7,957 7.5 4.6 60,370 173,487 9.7 360,849 29,184 
May 5,618 6.8 4.7 56,108 145,692 8.4 284,785 18,023 
June 5,348 6.1 4.8 48,658 121,827 6.8 224,170 14,828 
July 3,836 5.8 4.6 49,703 107,596 6.0 184,118 13,049 
Aug. 4,807 6.0 4.4 49,606 96,205 5.4T 165,423 10.973 
Sept. 5,493 6.0 44 49,610 = —_ 61,697 * 10,926 
Oct. 5,290 6.8 4.1 57,405 _ _ 77,331 ® 12,103 
Nov. 5,382 8.2 4.2 68,827 _ _ 103,685 * 14,739 
Dec. a 13.1 4.8 91,257 _ _ 148,152 * 23,590 
1939: Jan. —_ 13.3 4.3 85,377 _ _ 186,375 * 32,831 
Feb. _ 11.4 4.3 73,170 _ _ 176,092 f* 36,699 
March — — —_— 65,612 _ —_ — —_ 
) 
— * | 513,088 : | 1,793,270t * | * 








* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 


of the following month. 


months. 
floaters. 





* Up to 1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. 
* Excluding the Sudete territory. 


* Since 1935, percentage based on the 
* The figures relate to 
* Average of 8 


* Number of relief funds. 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the Soted ponents 
h 





orp 
the ist 


* From 1929 onward, including forestry workers and timber 





An International Survey of Recent Family 
Living Studies: I 


Income and Expenditure 


Surveys showing the income of families of different social classes and 
how it is spent are a valuable source of information on the standards of 
living of the people in the various countries, and the International Labour 
Office has endeavoured to stimulate such enquiries by holding conferences 
of statisticians to consider the best methods of conducting them and also 
by publishing summaries of the results of enquiries as soon as they were 
available. list of the national surveys of which analyses have been 
published in the International Labour Review in the last five years is 
given in the September 1938 issue of the Review, p. 425. In addition, 
short international tables summarising these studies have been compiled 
for the Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 

In view of the “ps interest in this question which has been shown 
in recent years, partly owing to the work of the International Labour Office 
and the League of Nations in the field of nutrition, it has been thought 
desirable to compile a more detailed international survey of these enquiries. 
A similar survey was published in the Review in November 1933 in an 
article entitled “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries” ; this covered the chief 
enquiries carried out during the ten years 1920-1929. During the ten 
years since 1929 the results of many new enquiries have been published, 
and the previous survey is now somewhat out of date. The following 
article relates principally to studies conducted in the last ten years, and 
includes certain studies already covered in the 1933 survey. 

The Third International Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1926 

recommended that enquiries of this kind should be held generally at inter- 
vals of not more than ten years, in order to trace the changes in the standard 
of living of the — at regular intervals. This recommendation has not 
yet been adopted generally, and several important countries do not appear at 
all in this article. It is hoped, however, that this survey of the work done in 
some 25 countries will promote the holding of such enquiries in more 
countries and at more frequent intervals. 
_ In the following article, the general scope of the enquiries is first 
compared, the chief data on family income are then analysed, and the 
differences between income and expenditure discussed. This is followed by 
an analysis of expenditure subdivided into its main growps. A second 
article will be devoted to the consumption of the different foods and other 
items in different countries and in di + aan social classes. 





STATISTICS 


OBJECTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 


In bringing together these results of recent family living studies, 
a number of objectives have been in view. In the first place, for any 
comparisons the basic conditions of the enquiries must be examined 
to determine within what limits and subject to what reservations 
valid and useful comparative conclusions may be drawn. This is an 
indispensable preliminary to any comparisons and is furthermore of 
great value from the point of view of planning studies, as illustrating 
the importance of coverage, period, representativeness of sample, etc. 

Secondly, the material offers valuable data on the importance of | 
various sources of income in families of different social status and 
income class, the various ways of meeting deficits and placing savings, 
and the importance of various objects of expenditure. This last, 
expressed in percentage terms, is one of the most important points 
of comparison of budgetary data. The materials can be analysed 
according to income or expenditure groups, by economic pressure 
groups (based on income or expenditure per consumption unit), by 
family types, etc. Such comparisons, however, suffer from the fact 
that the resulting percentages are not based on fixed criteria. 

Finally, various possibilities exist for making comparisons on the 
basis of fixed standards. These offer considerable difficulties in practice. 
One type of comparison is of income or expenditure in terms of a 
common monetary unit. This offers difficulties on account of variations 
in exchange rates and particularly in the gold value of currencies at 
different times. Another type of comparison is in terms of a common 
unit of purchasing power. A possible series of comparisons might be 
based upon a standard or series of standards such as the poverty line, 
or the level of health and decency, in order to show the proportions 
of the population in each country above and below these different 
standards. 

An important type of comparison is in terms of quantities con- 
sumed ; in this case, since quantities consumed must be related to the 
number of persons or families involved, comparisons must be in 
terms of the consumption unit, or of families of a given size and type. 
Such comparisons are easiest to make in the case of food consumption, 
and in this field standards of reference are available in the form of 
physiological norms for consumption of calories, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, etc. The comparison may even be put in the form of the 
proportion of the families surveyed who have adequate or inadequate 
diets. Apart from food, comparisons are also possible in respect of 
certain items of consumption or with regard to adequacy, for example, 
of housing, clothing, etc. 

In the present article the discussion will be confined to the first 
two groups of objectives—namely, the examination of the bases of 
comparison in the different studies, and the analysis of income accord- 
ing to source, of deficits according to the method of meeting them and 
surpluses according to their disposition, and of expenditures according 
to objects. 

A list of countries showing the studies covered, the date of each 
enquiry, and the title of the publication, is given in table I. 
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RECENT FAMILY LIVING STUDIES, BY COUNTRIES, DATES 
AND SOURCES ! 








Country 


Date of enquiry 


Office in charge of the study 


Publication 





GERMANY 


ARGENTINA 


AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM 


Mar.1927-Feb.1928 


1937 2 


Statistisches Reichs- 
amt 


Statistisches Reichs- 
amt and Deutsche 
Arbeitsfront 


| 


Die Lebenshaltung von | 


2.000 Arbeiter-, Ange- | 


stellten- und Beamten- 

haushaltungen. 
Einzelschriften zur Statist- 

ik des 


Deutschen | 


| 
} 
| 


Reichs, No. 22, 2 vol- | 


umes. Berlin, 1932. 


Study in progress. 
A general outline is given 


under the title “Wirt- | 
schaftsrechnungen von | 


Arbeiterhaushaltun- 
gen oe. 
hefte zur Statistik des 


in Vierteljahrs- | 


Deutschen Reichs, Vol. | 


46, No. 1. Berlin, 1937. | 





Oct. 1933 2 


Departamento Nacio- 
nal del Trabajo 


Costo de la Vida: Presu- | 


puestos Familiares. In- 
vestigaciones 
les, Series C, No. 1. 
Buenos Aires, 1935. 


Condiciones de Vida de la | 
Familia Obrera. Buenos 


Aires, 1937. 


especia- | 





Kammer fiir Arbeiter 
und Angestellte in 
Wien 


Wirtschaftsstatistisches 
Jahrbuch (1936). Vienna, 
1936. 
See also Léhne und Lebens- 
haltung der Wiener Ar- 


beiterschaft im Jahre | 


1925. Vienna, 1928. 





Apr.1928-Mar.1929 


Ministére de l’Indus- 
trie, du Travail et 
de la Prévoyance 
sociale 


Armand JuLIn: 


enquéte sur les budgets 
@ouvriers et d’employés 


en Belgique (1928-1929). | 


The Hague, 1934. 





Brazi. 


BULGARIA 


Escola Livre de Socio- 
logia et Politica de 
Sao Paulo (in collab- 
oration with various 
other institutions) 


Horace B. Davis: The 
Standard of Living of 
Sao Paulo Workers. 





June 1927- 
May 1928 


Glavna direktsiya na 
statistikata 


Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie 
(1931). Sofia, 1931. 





Apr.1929-Mar.1930 








City Government of 
Greater Shanghai, 
Bureau of Social 
Affairs 





Standard of Living of 
Shanghai Labourers. 
Shanghai, 1934. 





Résul- | 
tats principaux d'une | 
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RECENT FAM'LY LIVING STUDIES, BY 
AND SOURCES (cont.) 


COUNTRIES, DATES 





Country 


Date of enquiry Office in charge of the study 





CoLOMBIA 


Sept. 1936 Contraloria General 


| 
| 
| 





| alieeties 


i 


Statistiske Departe- | 
ment | 


| 
| 


P. HERMBERG: “El Costo 


Publication 


de la Vida de la Clase 
Obrera en Bogota ”’, in 
Anales de Economia y 


Communications statis- 
tiques, 4™° série, tome 
100, 1°¢ livraison. 
Copenhagen, 1936. 





| EsToNIA 
! 
! 


biiroo 


Riigi statistika kesk- | Budgets des familles ou- 


vriéres en 1925. Tallinn, 
n.d. 





| UntrED STATES 

| (a) Study of wage 

earners 

| (b) Study of con- 

sumer pur- 
chases * 


| 


Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
tistics 


1934-1936 


Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Bureau 
of Home Economics 


1935-1937 





Some preliminary results 


are published in Month- 
ly Labor Review. 


Study in progress. Some 


preliminary reports have 
been issued by the Na- 
tional Resources Com- 
mittee. 





| 
FINLAND 
' 


Statistiska 
byran 


central- | Etude sur le cotit de la vie 


en 1928; Les ménages 
dans les villes et dans 
les autres centres ad habi- 
tation. Helsinki, 1936. 








GREAT BriTAIn 2 
(a) Merseyside 
(b) Whole country 


1929-1931 


1987-1938 


D.C. Jones and others | The Social Survey of Mer- 


seyside. London, 1934. 


Ministry of Labour Study in progress. 





HUNGARY 


Statisztikai hivatala 
(Budapest) 


1929 


| L. 


I. Intyeratvi: Die 
sozialen und wirtschaft- 
lichen Verhdltnisse der 
Arbeiter in Budapest. 
Budapest, 1930. 





INDIA 
(a) Bombay 2 


(b) Ahmedabad 


Labour Office 
(Bombay) 


Sept.1932-June 1933 


Oct.1933-Jan.1935 do. 


Report on an Enquiry into 


Working Class Family 
Budgets in Bombay City. 
Bombay, 1935. 


Report on an Enquiry into 


Working Class Family 
Budgets in Ahmedabad. 
Bombay, 1937. 








Naikaku Tokei Kyoku 


Sept.1935-Aug.1936 


Kakei chosa Hokoku. 


Tokyo, 1937. 








1936-1937 Valsts statistiska par- 


valde 














Meénesa biletens. 


Estadistica, Vol. 1, No. 1. | 


Comptes de ménages, 1931. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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TABLE I. RECENT FAMILY LIVING STUDIES, BY COUNTRIES, DATES 
AND souRCES (concluded) 





Country Date of enquiry Office in charge of the study Publication 





MeExIco 1 July-9 Sept.1934 | Direccién General de | F. Bacu : Un Estudio del 
Estadistica Costo de la Vida. 
Mexico, 1935. 





NETHERLANDS 
(a) Medium-sized | (a) 29 June 1935- | Centraal bureau voor | Comptes de ménages de 


and small com- 26 June 1936 de statistiek 598 familles. The | 
munities (b) 28 Sept. 1935- Hague, 1937. 

25 Sept. 1936 
(b) Amsterdam 2 Mar.1934-Feb.1935 | Bureau van statistiek | L’enquéte sur les comptes 
(Amsterdam) de ménages I1** mars 
1934-28 février 1935. 





Norway Sept.-Oct. 1927- | Statistiske central- | Husholdningsregnskap 
Aug.-Sept. 1928 byra 1927-28. Oslo, 1929. 





NEw ZEALAND March-June 1930 | Census and Statistics | Monthly Abstract of Sta- 
Office tistics, Nov. 1930. 





POLAND 1929 Gléwny urzad statys- | Budgets des familles ou- 
tyezny vriéres 1928, 1929. War- 
saw, 1933. 





SWEDEN Socialstyrelsen Les budgets de ménage 
dans les villes et dans 
les agglomérations in- | 
dustrielles vers 1933. 
Stockholm, 1938. 





1936-1937 Statistisches Amt der | Ziircher Haushaltungs- 
Stadt Ziirich rechnungen 1936-37. 
Zurich, 1938. 





CzEcHOo-SLOVAKIA 1929-1930 2 Statni ufad statisticky | Zpravy Stdtniho Urddu 
Statistického, 1933, Nos. 
138-143, 199-207, 221- 
225 ; 1984, Nos. 31-34, 
35-38. 

1981-1932 Annuaire statistique de la 
République Tchécoslova- 
que, 1937. 





Union oF SoutH Office of Census and | Report on the Enquiry 

AFRICA Statistics into the Expenditure of 
European Families in 
certain Urban Areas, 
1936. Pretoria, 1937. 




















1 In general, the most important study in each country is given in the list, but in one or two cases more than 
one study of the same country are listed. In the analysis, however, the data are restricted usually to a single 
enquiry. In a few cases an enquiry recently made but the results of which have not yet been published is included. 
In the case of Great Britain two studies are listed but neither is included in the detailed tables, the first since it _ 
includes a large proportion of unemployed and relates to a depressed area, and the second since the figures are 
not yet available. In the case of the United States, no complete analysis of the two recently completed studies 
has yet been published, although in some tables figures relating to a part of the material are presented. 


* Not included in detailed analysis. 
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DIFFERENCES AFFECTING THE COMPARABILITY OF RESULTS 


Before proceeding to a comparison of results, the first task is to 
examine the differences in the scope and methods of the different 
studies in order to determine the limits of comparability and to select 
material so far as possible that will be relatively comparable. Ob- 
viously, the scope of the study—whether it deals with wage earners, 
salaried employees, or other families—is of primary importance. In 
addition, the exclusion of certain types of families, the dates of the 
enquiries in relation to economic conditions, the representativeness of 
the families selected, and whether the enquiry represents a single 
city, several communities, or the whole country, are all matters of 
great importance. Also the question of methods—whether the results 
are sufficiently complete, how the body of materials is selected from 
the whole, whether the period is ample, and whether the number of 
cases is sufficient to give reliable results—may be considered here. 


Scope 


Table II shows the number of families of wage earners, salaried 
employees, civil servants, agricultural workers, and employers and 
independent workers, included in each of the studies reviewed here. 

Practically all enquiries cover wage earners ; a large majority also 
covers one or other of the groups of salaried employees and civil ser- 
vants. Apart from these, a few studies include small groups of agri- 
cultural workers, of unemployed, or of employers or persons working 
independently. Fortunately, for purposes of comparison the latter 
groups in most cases can be excluded in comparisons, and studies 
dealing specially with agricultural labour and with the unemployed 
are in general not included in the discussion. The intention of the 
present survey is to deal particularly with wage earners and to give 
data for the other groups—salaried employees and civil servants—by 
way of contrast. 


Family Types 

Table III shows the varying rules adopted in excluding certain 
types of families from the studies. In over one-third of the enquiries 
no restrictions are found. In nearly all the rest persons living alone 
are excluded. Many studies also exclude families with boarders and 
lodgers ; some exclude families of husband and wife only, and others 
have special limitations as to the number of children or the total 
number of persons in the family. 


Geographical Coverage and Period 


Table IV shows the geographical scope of the studies. In a number 
of cases the sample of families selected for study was intended to 
represent the entire country. In other cases, the sample was drawn from 
a number of urban areas or from urban and rural areas; in still other 
cases, however, the study was limited to wage earners or wage earners 
and non-manual workers in a small number of towns, or even to those 
living in a single town. These limitations of scope must, of course, be 
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TABLE ITI, 


ECONOMIC CLASSES COVERED 





Country 


Date 


Number of families included 





Salaried 
employees 


Civil 
servants 


Agricultural 
or farm 
families 


Employers 
or persons 
working 
indepen- 
dently 








Germany 
Argentina 


Austria 
Belgium (Food) 
(Other) 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
China (Shanghai) 
Colombia 
Denmark (Copen- 
hagen) 
Estonia 
United States‘ 
Wage-earner study 
Consumer pur- 
chases 
Finland 
Great Britain 
Merseyside® 
Whole country* 
Hungary 
India (Bombay) 
(Ahmedabad) 
Japan 
Latvia 
Mexico 
Norway 
New Zealand 
Netherlands 
(General) 
(Amsterdam) 
Poland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
(Zurich) 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Union of South 
Africa 





1927-28 
1937 
1933 
1935 
1934 

1928-29 

1928-29 
1934 

1927-28 

1929-30 
1936 


1931 
1924-25 


1934-36 


1935-37 
1928 


1929-31 
1937-38 
1929 
1932-33 
1983-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1934 
1927-28 
1930 


1935-36 
1934-35 
1929 
1933 


1936-37 
1931-382 


1936 





50 


1,107 
82 
281 
135 
220! 


278 
75 
84 

526 


149 
414 


1,618? 

















A small number of other groups (as specified) included. 











pk el ee ee oe eet 


1 
® Including lower middle class. 
* 283 families for enquiry into food expenditure. 
* In cases of studies not yet completed the figures are estimates. 
* General sample, 667,000; details of family composition, earnings, income, housing, and rent, 315,000 
details of expenditure, 62,000; details of quantities and expenditure on food, 37,000. 


* Includes a large proportion of families of unemployed and assisted persons. 
7 Lower officials. 
* Middle class. 
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TABLE III. TYPES OF FAMILIES OR HOUSEHOLDS INCLUDED OR EXCLUDED 





Exclusion of households 





| With | 
Country depen- With 
dants | boarders 
other or 
than lodgers 
| children 


Of Lacking 
single husband 
persons or wife 





Germany 1927-28 
1937 
Argentina 1933 c x x Of 7 or 
19355 c ; x x more 
children 
Austria 1934 
Belgium 1928-29 
Brazil 1934 
Bulgaria 1927-28 
China (Shanghai) 1929-30 : 8 or more 
Colombia 1936 
Denmark (Copenhagen) 1931 
Estonia 1924-25 
United States 
Wage-earner study‘ | 1934-36 
Consumer purchases | 1936-37 
Finland 1928 
Great Britain 
(Merseyside) ,1929-31 
(Whole country) 1937-38 
Hungary 1929 
India (Bombay) 1932-33 
(Ahmedabad) 1933-35 
Japan 1935-36 
Latvia 1936-37 














8 or more 
persons 





| ; 3 persons; 
Mexico 1934 c >, } 7 or more 
Norway 1927-28 | perso ns 
New Zealand 1930 

Netherlands 1935-36 
Poland 1929 
Sweden 1933 
Switzerland (Zurich) 1936-37 
Czecho-Slovakia 1931-32 
Union of South Africa *® 1936 



































* A few are included. 
* Not stated. 
* Families of husband, wife, and 3 children under 14, only included. 
* In one part of this study, persons living alone are excluded, but a special enquiry was made covering 
families of this type. 
* In general, husband, wife, and one or more children. 
* Lodgers only. 
’ Families living in one room shared with another are excluded. 
* Families with no children and those with boarders not members of the family are excluded. 
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TABLE IV. PERIOD COVERED AND GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE 





Duration 





Country Geographical scope 


One One 


year | month Other 





Germany | 1927-28 61 large and medium-sized | 
towns. 

1937 265 communities (including all 
towns of over 50,000 inhabi- | 
tants). 
Argentina 1933 Buenos Aires. 

1935 Buenos Aires. 

Austria 1934 Vienna. 

Belgium 1928-29 Whole country. 


Brazil 1934 Sao Paulo. 

Bulgaria 1927-28 Whole country. 

China 1929-30 Shanghai. 

Colombia 1936 Bogota. 

Denmark 1931 (a) Copenhagen ; (b) Provincial | 

towns ; (c) Rural districts. 

Estonia 1925 Tallinn and Narva. 

United States : 
Wage-earner study | 1934-36 4 weeks?,5 | 55 cities (42 with over 50,000 

inhabitants). 

Consumer purchases | 1935-37 4 weeks?,5 | 2 metropolises (New York and | 

Chicago), 48 other cities, 126 | 

villages, and 22 farm sections. — 

Finland 1928 14 towns and 15 urban industrial | 

centres. 

Great Britain : 
Merseyside 1929-31 | No information available | Merseyside. 
Whole country 1937-88; x® 4 weeks’ | Whole country. 

Hungary 1929 x Budapest. 

India : 
Bombay 1932-33 Bombay. 

Ahmedabad 1933-35 Ahmedabad. 

Japan 1935-36 10 urban industrial centres. 

Latvia 1936-37 Riga. 

Mexico 1934 Mexico City. 

Norway 1927-28 Oslo, Bergen, Trondhjem, Stav- 

anger, and Drammer. 

New Zealand 1930 Whole country. 

Netherlands 
General study 1935-36 118 communities (excluding large 

towns). 
Amsterdam 1934-35; x Amsterdam. 

Poland 1929 Warsaw, Lodz, and Dombrowa 

Basin. 

Sweden 1933 Whole country. 

Switzerland 1936-37 Zurich. 

Czecho-Slovakia 1931-32 Whole country. 

Union of South Africa | 1936 9 urban areas. 





























2 Other than food. 
* Food. 
* General enquiry into income and expenditure. 
* Detailed enquiry into food expenditure. 
§ One week in each quarter. 
* Clothing. 
* Data based on accounts kept for one year or less or on estimates. 
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borne in mind in considering the data obtained in the course of each 
enquiry. In cases of limitation to a single town, the data are not 
necessarily representative of the country as a whole. In referring to 
these studies in the present article it will be convenient to designate 
each by the name of the country, adding the name of the town or 
other area only where the data presented here relate to a part of the 
published results. It should be noted that in one or two cases the data 
are taken from a first or preliminary report and do not show the full 
scope of the study as a whole }. 

The table shows also the periods covered by the reports, the great 
majority being a full year. 


Other Points of Difference 


Before discussing the representativeness of the results, other points 
of difference in methods, etc., may briefly be mentioned. Special limi- 
tations are found in a few studies, such as upper or lower limits of 
family income or in the income of the chief breadwinner, or restric- 
tions to a particular race or national group. Differences in methods 
of securing the data—the household account book method or the 
schedule method—do not play any considerable part here, since 
practically all the enquiries analysed use the household account book 
method. Differences in methods of selection—haphazard methods or 
methods based on random sampling—are important, but this amounts 
in practice to a question of representativeness ; the point may be 
borne in mind in the discussion of representativeness which will 
follow. Differences in classification have been eliminated so far as 
the basic material permits in presenting the comparative data ; but 
in regard to many points of detail the differences cannot be corrected, 
and where important the point is covered in a footnote. Differences in 
the number and boundary lines of income groups are not of vital 
importance here, since comparisons between income groups are made 
only within a country. Finally, differences in dates must be borne in 
mind with especial reference to conditions of prosperity and depression 
in the economic background. The importance of these conditions, 
however, is lessened by reason of the limitation of most studies to 
families of workers in employment and the exclusion of the unemployed 
and of persons in receipt of relief. 


Representativeness 


In direct connection with the discussion of methods of selecting 
families in the preceding section, an analysis of the representativeness of 
the results can be made in regard to two points—income and occupa- 
tional distribution of the families in the sample as compared with 
those of the population as a whole from which the sample is drawn. 





1 For example, in Switzerland the report for Zurich was completed and published 
in advance of the report for the country as a whole, and the data presented in the 
tables here relate to Zurich only. Likewise the report for Bogota in Colombia is 
described as the first of a series ; and for the extensive studies in the United States 
thus far only preliminary data for certain cities have been available. Further 
details of these reports will be summarised in future issues of the International 
Labour Review. 
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Income Distribution. 

Table V shows for nine countries, where reasonably comparable 
data are available, a comparison between the average annual earnings 
of the chief wage earner in the family budget enquiry and the average 
annual earnings of male wage earners as estimated from wage statistics. 

In spite of the many reservations to which such a comparison 
is subject 1, the conclusion may be reached that the figures of husband’s 
earnings as given in family living studies are as a general rule higher 
than those contained in general wage statistics. This corresponds to 
and corroborates the general impression that reliance upon the method 
of account books in most family living studies tends to limit the 
materials obtained to the better-paid part of the group of wage earners 
covered. In Denmark, however, the heads of families in family budget 
enquiries both in Copenhagen and elsewhere were in receipt of average 
earnings which fell between the average wages of skilled and those 
of unskilled workers. In Norway, the differences between the wages 
of the chief breadwinner in the family budget study and the average 
wage earner covered by wage statistics were not great. 


Occupational Distribution. 

A similar analysis can be made for a number of enquiries to com- 
pare the occupations followed by the chief breadwinner or by all earners 
in families included in the budget study with those of the population 
of the country or of corresponding areas as shown in the general 
census. Since the classifications of occupations in the two sources 
are in|many cases different, the comparison is possible only for a very 
limited number of countries. 

Analysis of the results for four countries—Belgium, China (Shang- 
hai), the Netherlands, and Sweden—indicates that certain industries 
are over-represented and others under-represented among the families 
selected for study. Thus, in Belgium five industries or industrial 
groups are markedly over-represented—mining, quarrying, metals, 
ceramics and glass, and paper; and three are markedly under-repre- 
sented—building, wood and furniture, and “art and precision ”’. 
In the study in Shanghai, cotton-weaving, matches, and tobacco, 
were over-represented, while chemicals and food were under-repre- 
sented. In the Netherlands study, the numbers of cases to which the 
method of estimate can be applied are too small to yield very definite 
conclusions ; on the face of the figures, however, railways, mining, 
printing, and leather, are over-represented, while building and the 
metal industries are under-represented. In Sweden, five groups of 
industry are over-represented—mining, metals and machinery, paper 
and printing, food, textiles and clothing, and light and water ; and 





1 For example, those due to difficulties arising from differences in the dates 
to which the two sets of figures relate, differences in the time unit for which wage 
rates or earnings are given, and differences in the type of basic materials—earnings 
and wage rates—available in the two sources, and difficulties arising from incomplete 
data on earnings according to published sources of wage statistics, as in cases where 
no absolute figures but only index numbers of wages are available, or where the 
published figures do not give a classification by sex, and from differences in the 
geographical scope of the two sets of materials. 








TABLE V. 


COMPARISON 


STATISTICS 


BETWEEN AVERAGE ANNUAL 
CHIEF WAGE EARNER IN FAMILY BUDGET ENQUIRIES AND 


6738 


EARNINGS OF 
AVERAGE 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MALE WAGE EARNERS ACCORDING TO WAGE 
STATISTICS 





Family budget 
enquiry : 


Wage statistics 





annual earnings 
of chief wage earner 








Mk. 2,647 


Annual earnings 





General wage 
statistics } 


| Statistics of 


total wages 


Skilled workers : Mk. 
Semi-skilled workers : 
Mk. 
Unskilled workers : Mk. 
1927 2: Mk. 1,700.79 
1928 2: Mk. 1,830.50 


2,203,78 


1,780.95 
1,728.10 





Kr. 3,663 


Kr. 2,995 


General wage 
statistics } 


Skilled : 
Unskilled : 
Skilled : 
Unskilled : 


Kr. 4,200 
Kr, 3,384 
Kr. 3,384 
Kr. 2,904 





Kr. 838.42 


General wage 
statistics 2 


Kr. 713.98 





Mk. 20,490 


| Statistics of 


, total wages * 


Mk. 13,396 





1935-36 


Y. 1,072.80 


General wage 
statistics } 





Kr. 3,781.17 


General wage 
statistics 














Zi. 2,645.47 


General wage 
statistics * 


Statistics of 
total wages 





| Sweden 


1933 





General wage 
statistics 


1935: 729.9 
1986: 724.5 


1927: Kr. 8,711 
1928: Kr. 3,507 


. 2,370.90 


- 1,730.83 


<r. 2,612.00 





| Czecho-Slovakia 


1931-32 


Kr. 10,841.65 


Statistics of 


1931 : 
19382 : 


Kr. 5,597.40 
Kr. 5,318.82 











} 
! 
| Kr. 2,891.10 
| 





total wages ? 





* Estimates obtained by multiplication of hourly money wages, first by actual hours worked per day, and 
afterwards by the number of days worked per year. In case no figures were available as to the number of hours 
worked, a working day of 8 hours and a working year of 300 working days were assumed. 

* Both sexes. 


four groups are under-represented—earth and stone, wood, leather 
and rubber, and building. The comparisons thus indicate that the 
occupational or industrial distribution of the samples covered by 
family budget enquiries differs very considerably from the occupational 
distribution of the male wage-carning population. 
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In Sweden, a further point is of special interest. Data are available 
to indicate average yearly or weekly earnings in the different industries 
shown in the table. It appears that the industries which are over- 
represented, with the exception of textiles and clothing, have higher 
than average wages, while those which are under-represented, with 
the exception of building, have lower than average wages. This tends 
to bear out, in part at least, the conclusion that there is a tendency 
for occupational groups having higher than average earnings to be 
over-represented in the group of families selected for study. 

Other differences between the families selected for study and the 
whole of the population from which the sample is taken may be found 
by comparing, for example, the average distribution of size of family, 
number of children, number of wage earners, etc., in these two groups. 
Differences in some cases are the consequence of the policy of exclu- 
sions ; in other cases, however, differences may be due to a biased 
sample and may be found upon analysis of the data. The possibility 
of such differences as a result of non-representative sampling should 
be tested and must be borne in mind when considering the results of 
the studies as representing the families of the community surveyed. 


ANALYSIS AND COMPARISON OF RESULTS 


The results of family living studies which are examined in the 
present article fall into three parts : receipts and income; surplus and 
deficit; and disbursements, outgo, and expenditure. In all cases the 
emphasis in the comparisons is placed on percentages rather than on 
the absolute amounts. Thus, in the case of income, stress is laid not 
on the absolute amounts of income but upon the proportions of income 
derived from earnings and from other sources. This is partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of making useful comparisons between amounts 
of income or expenditure expressed in different monetary units in 
different countries, but mainly because this type of comparison serves 
an immediately useful purpose. So far as expenditure is concerned, 
percentages have been in fact the usual method of study of family 
budget data. A second article wiil supplement this analysis by a 
further study based on quantities consumed, in particular with regard 
to food. 


Receipts and Income 


Family income is derived from many sources: earnings of head 
of household, of wife and children, interest or divicends from invest- 
ments, gifts, assistance, etc. In the long run the costs of family living 
must be defrayed from income. In the short run, however, current 
expenses may be met in other ways than from current income, by 
the conversion of assets or savings into cash, and by borrowing. 
Receipts thus include besides income these other sources of funds 
drawn upon to meet current expenses. Accordingly the analysis 
will consider first income and then “other receipts” and “receipts 
unaccounted for”, and this will lead to a discussion of the topics 
of balancing the accounts, borrowings and savings, and surpluses 
and deficits. 
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Income. 

Income is here taken as including in general not only money 
income but also the value in monetary terms of income in kind. In 
some enquiries, however, the latter is omitted on the ground that in 
the particular study the amount involved is negligible. * 

The principal questions concerning income are the following. 
(1) What are the sources of income and what is their relative impor- 
tance ? (2) What is the relation between income and outgo—in other 
words, is there a surplus or a deficit and how large is it ? 


Income from earnings. Tables VI and VII show the sources of 
income and their relative importance in the total of current income, 
according to family living studies in some 20 countries. The first 
of these tables, table VI, analyses the principal sources of income 
from earnings according to whether they are derived from the employ- 
ment of the head of the household, the wife, children, or other members 
of the family. 

Earnings, as a component of income, vary within a considerable 
range. Both among wage earners and among civil servants and 
salaried employees, they constitute by far the largest element in current 
income. Among wage earners’ families the proportion varied from 
75.3 per cent. in Austria, to 97.0 per cent. in India (Ahmedabad) and 97.4 
per cent. in Estonia. In five countries the proportion was less than 
90 per cent. (Bulgaria, 81.7; Czecho-Slovakia, 83.9; Switzerland, 
86.6 ; China, 87.3), besides Austria as already mentioned (75.3). 

In salaried employees’ and civil servants’ families in five countries 
a slightly larger percentage of current income was derived from 
earnings than in wage earners’ families, while in four countries the 
percentage was slightly smaller and in one country the proportions 
were approximately the same. 

The bulk of earnings is contributed by the head of the family. 
The percentage of income contributed by the earnings of the head of 
wage-earning families varied from 53.3 per cent. in China to 90.1 per 
cent. in the Union of South Africa. The countries where the proportion 
was less than 80 per cent. included Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, 
Colombia, Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
The reasons for low percentages may be either large sources of other 
income than earnings or large earnings of other members of the family, 
or the inclusion of families the heads of which were out of work when 
the study was made. If the wife or children work in order to obtain 
sufficient income to support the family, it is to be expected that the 
earnings of the head of the family will constitute a smaller proportion 





1 In all studies certain types of items—for example, the services of the house- 
wife, which are not commonly. evaluated in monetary terms—are not considered 
as income. Since all studies are on the same basis in this respect, there is no diffi- 
culty of comparability involved in leaving these items out of account. All the 
services received from the community and provided free, such as education and 
police protection, are thus omitted, since no values are placed on such items in 
monetary terms. In international comparisons of levels of living, however, differ- 
ences in community services may play an important part in determining the 
general plane of living of the community. 
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of total income than where only the head of the family is at work. 
At the other end of the scale, where other sources of income are large, 
the earnings of the head of the family may be low. This case, however, 
is seldom found among wage-earning families except where other 
sources include unemployment benefit or assistance and where wage 
earners who are out of work or in receipt of relief are included in 
the studies. In the studies considered here, unemployed families and 
families of persons in receipt of relief are commonly excluded. 

Comparison of wage earners with salaried employees and civil 
servants shows that much larger proportions of total income consist of 
earnings of the head of the family in the last two groups. This was 
true in six countries—Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and Czecho-Slovakia. In two countries, however—Bulgaria and 
Norway—the reverse was true. In one country, Japan, the two 
groups showed the same proportions, and in one country, Finland, 
the earnings of the head of the family contributed a larger proportion 
among salaried employees, but a smaller proportion among civil 
servants’ families, than in the case of wage earners’ families. 

Earnings of the wife or mother are found to vary in wage earners’ 
families from 0.5 per cent. in the Union of South Africa ! to 12.6 per 
cent. in China. Countries with over 7 per cent. of earnings derived 
from this source include India (Ahmedabad), Austria, Colombia, and 
China. Countries with 2 per cent. or less include Japan and Sweden, 
Norway and the Union of South Africa. 

If wage earners are compared with salaried employees and civil 
servants, the percentage of income contributed by the earnings of 
the wife is much lower for the latter in 7 countries, higher in one 
country, and divided in two countries. 

Contributions of children’s earnings range from 0.2 per cent. in 
India to 16.2 per cent. in Belgium. Countries with more than 10 per 
cent. include China, Colombia, Austria, and Hungary, in addition to 
Belgium. Countries with 2 per cent. or less include India, Japan, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Salaried employees and civil servants had lower proportions for 
children’s earnings than wage earners’ families, ranging from 0.1 per 
cent. in Sweden (middle class) to 7 per cent. in Norway. 


Income from other sources than earnings. Income from other sources 
is derived in the main from six groups: (1) boarders and lodgers ; 
(2) insurance, pensions, and unemployment benefits ; (3) gifts and 
assistance ; (4) income from property, including the rental value of 
owned home ; (5) home produce ; (6) other types of income. 

Income from other sources (table VII) as a whole is reflected 
inversely in the variation of earnings from all sources. Such income 
varies from 2.6 per cent. in Estonia to 24.7 per cent. in Austria. With 
few exceptions, income from other sources does not exceed 10 per 
cent. ; besides Austria, as already noted, Bulgaria, China (Shanghai), 
Switzerland (Zurich), and Czecho-Slovakia, have figures in excess of 
this amount. In some studies, however, detailed information is lacking 





1 The low proportion in the Union of South Africa may be influenced by the 
inclusion of salaried employees, etc., with wage earners. 
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TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF INCOME FROM SOURCES OTHER THAN EARNINGS 
IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL CURRENT INCOME OF MANUAL AND NON- 
MANUAL WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN 21 COUNTRIES 





Insurance Gifts Total 
rd Interest, 
benefits subsidies, dividends, sources 


Country 
and and other than 
pensions relief and tent earnings 








Wage earners 


Germany 3.4 0.3 
Austria 1.9 — 
Belgium . “— 2.4 
Bulgaria — 2.2 
China (Shanghai) 3.3 
Colombia — 
Denmark 
(Copenhagen) / ’ 0.3 
Estonia (Tallinn) z 1.4 
Finland x 1.4 
Hungary . 5.8 
India (Ahmedabad) — 
Japan I 5.5 
Latvia a 2.3 
Mexico 4.3 
Norway d ‘ 1.0 
Netherlands \ 0.7 
Poland : 2.7 
Sweden K 2.3° 0.37 0.1 
Switzerland (Zurich) ; m 5.4 0.4 0.5 
Czecho-Slovakia 5.3 0.48 8 
Union of South Africa ® 2.9 0.1 




















Non-manual workers (S.E. = salaried employees, C.S. = civil servants) 


0.4 . 3.4 - 0.2 
0.3 B 4.6 le 0.2 


Germany 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
(Copenhagen) 


Finland 


Japan 
Norway 5. 
Netherlands > (S.E. 
and C.S.) 0.6 J 1.2 
Sweden C.S. 8.1 : 0.57 
Middle class e 1.47 
Switzerland (Zurich) 
S.E. and C.S. 0.7 d s 1.1 
Czecho-Slovakia S.E. 8 0.38 
Lower officials 8 K 0.38 7.3° 11.5 
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* Includes family allowances. * Includes income from peddling. ? Includes income from boarders and 
lodgers, agriculture, rent, and pensions. «“ Other ’’ includes home produce and rental value of owned home. 
5 Income received in kind only. * Assistance includes insurance and unemployment benefits. * “ Other 
includes rental value of owned home. * “Other ’’ includes income from boarders and lodgers, insurance, 
home produce, and rental value of owned home. * “ Other ”’ includes gifts, 
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as to income received from certain of these sources, and absence of 
detailed data may mean either that no such income was received 
or that if received it was differently classified —for example, as “ all 
other ” ; in some cases the enquiry did not attempt to secure infor- 
mation on other sources of income. The possibility must always be 
considered, therefore, that the data for these other sources of income 
are incomplete, though where receipts and disbursements approxi- 
mately balance the conclusion seems justified that in general these 
other sources of income are adequately covered. On the other hand, 
the conditions of the study may affect these other sources ; for example, 
income from unemployment benefits or from relief is dependent 
upon and influenced by the inclusion or exclusion of unemployed 
persons and persons receiving relief. 

The figures just given relate to wage earners. For salaried em- 
ployees and civil servants, the proportion of income received from 
other sources was smaller than in the case of wage earners in six 
countries, while in four countries the reverse was true, and in one 
country, Finland, civil servants received less and salaried employees 
more from these other sources than wage earners. On the one hand, 
these groups of non-manual workers ordinarily receive larger sums 
in wages or salaries and hence do not need other sources of income— 
in particular, income from boarders and lodgers, and from gifts and 
assistance ; on the other hand, in many cases, these groups have prop- 
erty and derive revenues from it. An examination of the detailed 
data may throw light upon these respective tendencies. 


Income from property, including rental value of owned homes, 
are given for 15 countries. The amounts varied from 0.0 in Estonia 
to 2.9 in the Union of South Africa for the main group of wage 
earners. Comparing wage earners with salaried employees and civil 
servants, the latter had larger incomes from this source in eight 
of the ten countries for which this comparison can be made. In the 
Netherlands, one of the exceptions, the group of non-manual workers 
was perhaps not far different in economic status from the group of 
wage earners. In Czecho-Slovakia, the other exception, the difference 
between the two groups was negligible. The range of the percentages 
among salaried employees and civil servants was from 0.3 per cent. 
in Czecho-Slovakia to 8.2 per cent. in Bulgaria. 


Boarders and lodgers provided from 0.2 per cent. of income in 
the Netherlands to 4.9 per cent. in Sweden, for wage-earning families. 
Civil servants and salaried employees reported in most cases smaller 
proportions of income from this source. The amount reported is 
often a gross (as in Sweden) rather than a net amount, on account 
of the difficulties of calculating the costs of the services furnished. 
In a sense, furthermore, all receipts from boarders and lodgers partake 
of the character of earnings, since they are received in general only 
if the housewife undertakes the management and direction of work 
involved in renting rooms and preparing meals. The presence of 
this item and the amount of income from this source are also 
obviously dependent upon whether the enquiry includes or excludes 
families with boarders and lodgers. 
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1 Cash on hand and other receipts are gross. 
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Insurance benefits and pensions, including unemployment benefits, 
contributed to wage earners’ incomes from 0.8 per cent. in Japan 
to 19.8 per cent. in Austria, of the 8 countries for which this item 
is shown. For the most part, except in Austria, families of unemployed 
persons and of persons in receipt of relief were excluded from the 
enquiries, and hence the proportion of income received in unem- 
ployment benefits or from assistance should be comparatively small. 
In practically all cases, civil servants and salaried employees receive 
less from this group of items than wage earners. 


Gifts and assistance, in the 16 countries for which this item is 
shown, contributed from 0.8 per cent. in Denmark to 5.8 per cent. 
in Hungary to the total of current income. As just noted, in most 
studies persons in receipt of relief are excluded. In most countries 
also, as would be expected, civil servants and salaried employees 
received smaller proportions from these sources than wage earners ; 
exceptions are found in Germany and Japan, and in Finland, where 
the percentages were the same. 


Home produce, shown for seven countries, is a source of a very 
small proportion of income. 


Other sources of income contributed from 0.3 per cent. in Austria 
to 14.8 per cent. in Bulgaria. Among civil servants and salaried em- 
ployees the percentage of income from other sources exceeded that 
received by wage earners’ families in five countries ; it was equal in 
two countries and was less in four countries. 


“ Other Receipts ”’. 


The term “other receipts” is used in the absence of a better 
designation to include a group of deficiency items which represent 
sums drawn from savings or borrowed to meet current expenditures. 

Table VIII throws light upon the amount and source of “ other 
receipts ” in 11 countries. These are presented in two groups, the 
first showing the gross figure for “ other receipts ’’ and the second the 
net figure. The gross figure gives the sum of the individual items under 
each of the eight separate sub-groups, as follows: cash, withdrawal 
of savings, loans to others returned, other conversion of assets into 
cash, pawning, wage advances, credit purchases, and other borrowings, 
as reported by the families included in the survey. No attempt is 
made to deduct offsetting items. Thus, withdrawals from savings are 
included to the full amounts reported, even though in the same family 
at a different time in the year deposits were made to balance these 
withdrawals. With reference to cash, the item in most cases includes all 
cash on hand at the beginning of the year, but in a number of cases 
no account of cash on hand is taken at all. 

The net figure gives the sum of the net amounts for each family in 
which each item appears, averaged over all families in the study. 
In other words, in each family, withdrawals from savings are offset 
against deposits, and the amount included here is the net total of 
excess of withdrawals over deposits for families in which withdrawals 
exceeded deposits, the whole averaged over all families; the total 
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“ other receipts ” is then the sum of the net figures in each of the 
eight rubrics. 

On account of this diversity in method, no attempt is made to 
calculate the percentage which “ other receipts ” form of total income 
or total outgo. 

The important question of the source of the deficiency items or 
the ways in which the deficits are met is answered in part by the 
percentages of “ other receipts’ which are derived from conversion 
of assets into cash and from borrowings. The percentage of “ other 
receipts ” derived from converting assets into cash in the case of 
wage earners varies from 10 per cent. in Poland and Bulgaria to 82 
per cent. in Sweden. These percentages are based on gross figures. 
Certain differences in detail obviously affect these percentages ; for 
example, where cash is not included, percentages derived from con- 
verting assets into cash are reduced from what they would be if cash 
were included ; this element fortunately is shown in the tables by the 
presence or absence of the cash item. The low proportion in Poland 
derived from converting assets into cash appears to be related to 
the high proportion drawn from credit purchases. In many countries, 
however, no data are available on credit purchases, though they may 
perhaps be included in “other borrowings”. The figures are of 
interest for the light that they throw on the possibilities of meeting 
deficiencies by means of converting assets or by means of borrowing ; 
assets cannot be converted unless they are owned, and borrowings 
cannot be resorted to unless credit can be obtained ; and for wage 
earners both these alternatives offer difficulties. 

Comparisons of wage earners with the non-manual workers 
(salaried employees and civil servants) show that in all cases the 
amounts involved are larger for the latter groups than for wage 
earners. The proportions drawn from converting assets into cash as 
compared with borrowings show conflicting trends. In Germany and 
Bulgaria, the salaried employees and civil servants drew larger pro- 
portions from converting assets than wage earners. In the Netherlands 
and Czecho-Slovakia, on the other hand, the reverse was the case, and 
in other countries either the evidence was conflicting or the two 
groups had substantially the same proportions from converting assets. 

The difference between the gross and the net method of computing 
the “ other receipts ”’ is illustrated in the case of Germany, for which 
both sets of figures are available. According to the gross method, 
33 per cent. of the “ other receipts” were drawn from savings and 
converting assets into cash and two-thirds were obtained from borrow- 
ing. According to the net method, half (51.9 per cent.) was obtained 
from savings and converting assets into cash and only half from 
borrowing. In interpreting the percentage for the Netherlands it 
must be borne in mind that this is based upon the net method. 


Receipts Unaccounted for. 

The table shows also the balancing item “ receipts unaccounted 
for’. This is merely an accounting item to cover the excess in certain 
budgets of outgo over income, the difference being due to error or 
to inadequate information. 
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Only for four countries is this item shown—Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria, and Estonia—and its amount is negligible. The size of 
the item is affected among other conditions by the rules adopted in 
the enquiry and by the frequency and size of errors. For example, 
if the rule is adopted that an account is discarded entirely if outgo 
exceeds income by an unexplained amount of over 2 per cent., then 
the average size of the item “receipts unaccounted for” cannot in 
any case be larger than 2 per cent. The presence of such an item is 
evidence that the methods of the accounting system provide for such 
cases. The absence of the item may merely indicate that the dis- 
crepancies in the account have been included in some other item— 
for example, in cash or in the “ other ” receipts. 


Net Surplus and Deficit * 


Net surplus or deficit can be calculated in either of two ways—as 
the result of subtracting outgo from income or as the result of subtract- 
ing “ other receipts ”, including receipts unaccounted for, from “ other 
disbursements ”’, including disbursements unaccounted for. Either 
procedure gives the same result. This is the net surplus or deficit on 
the average for all families in the study. In other words, for each 
study, a single net average balance is ascertained. 

Table [X gives data of net surplus and deficit in 20 countries, 
together with percentages showing surplus in relation to income and 
deficit in relation to outgo. 

It must be noted that these figures are subject to a considerable 
margin of error since they represent the difference between two items, 
income and expenditure, each of which is subject to error. Of the 
two, income is usually deemed to be less accurate than expenditure 
because, in many studies, less pains are taken to obtain an accurate 
account of income. On the other hand, income usually consists of 
relatively few items—such as earnings—which may not involve the 
close attention to detail that a complete account of expenditure 
requires. In one or two cases the figures for a country are omitted 
from the table 2. 

Of the 20 countries given in the table, 12 show surpluses and 8 
deficits. The surpluses range from 0.1 per cent. in the case of Germany 
to 12.0 per cent. in the case of India (Ahmedabad); the deficits range 
from 0.1 per cent. in the case of Austria to 9.0 per cent. in the case of 
Estonia (Tallinn). The high surplus in the case of India may be ascribed 
to the fact that nearly all the families surveyed were in debt and had 
to pay not only interest but also amounts on the principal, the latter, 





1 In this section the discussion of certain details of disbursements is anticipated, 
from the next section following. 

2 This is done in the case of Colombia, where the expenditure data relate to the 
month of September while the income data are given as a daily average. To obtain 
yearly figures from which net average surplus or deficit could be calculated would 
require assumptions both with regard to the number of working days in the year, 
for determining annual income, and with regard to the typical character of expen- 
diture in September in relation to that in the other months, for determining annual 
expenditure. 
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AVERAGE SURPLUS OR DEFICIT OF MANUAL AND NON-MANUAL 
WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN 20 COUNTRIES 


















Country Date ad 


Income 


Outgo * 


Surplus 






















Germany S.E. | 1927-28 | Mk. 
C.S. 
Belgium S.E. | 1928-292) Fr. 





Finland‘ S.E. 1928 Mk. 
C.S. 
Japan® S.E. | 1935-36} Yen 
Norway CS. 1928 Kr. 
Nether-_ S.E. ° 
a. On. 1935-36 | FI. 
Sweden 4 
Lower officials} 1933 Kr. 
Middle class 
Switzer- S.E. 
land C.S. 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Lower officials} 1981-32 | Ké. 
S.E. 
| 


1936-37 | Fr. 











Bulgaria C.S. | 1927-28 | Leva 


Germany 1927-28 | Mk. 8,251.06 
Austria 1934 Sch. 3,093.32 
Belgium 1928-297 Fr. 19,693.62* 
i 1927-28 | Leva 41,842 

China 

(Shanghai) 1929-30; $ 416.51 
Denmark | 1981 Kr. 4,514 
Estonia 

(Tallinn) 1925 | Mk. 100,632 
Finland ‘ 1928 Mk. 26,592 
Hungary 1929 | Pengd) 2,851.04 
India 

(Ahmedabad)'| 1933-85 | Rs.a.| 555-12-0 
Japan® 1935-36 | Yen 1,052.04 
Latvia 1936-37 | Lats 1,973.56 
Mexico® 1934 | Pesos 1,074.84 
Norway 1927-28 | Kr. 4,342.94 
Netherlands 1935-36 | Fi. 1,536.00 
Poland 1929 Zi. 3,497.00 
Sweden ‘ 1933 Kr. 3,493.4 
Switzerland 

(Zurich) 1936-37 | Fr. 4,923.37 
Czecho-Slovakia| 1931-32 | Ké. 15,098.59 
Union of South 

Africa ° 1936 £.s. 363/6/- 


4,531.37 
5,134.24 
21,049.68° 

71,001 
32,953 
50,838 
1,174.20 
5,670.52 


3,477.81 


4,211.5 
7,338.5 


6,811.56 


18,790.09 
28,010.37 





Wage earners 








3,246.58 

3,097.90 

20,067.02 
42,425 


454.22 
4,499 


113,140 
26,815 
2,771.36 


488-14-0 
973.68 
1,828.88 
1,141.92 
4,207.96 
1,531.22 
3,467.16 
3,438.4 


5,026.99 
14,837.38 


343/10/- 


Non-manual workers (S.E. = salaried employees. C.S. = civil servants) | 


4,558.19 
5,171.56 
21.156.48 
65,645 
33,786 
51,190 
1,098.24 
5,544.70 


3,336.64 


4,170.8 
7,086.7 


6,969.16 


18,430.98 
27,195.85 





























Per Per | 
Amount cent. of | Amount | cent. of 
income 

4.48 0.1 _ — 
— —— 4.58 0.1 
— oo 373.40 1.9 
— -= 583 14 
dies — 37.71 8.3 
15 0.3 — _ 
slain — 12,508 9.0 
om — 223 0.8 
79.68 2.8 —_ _ 
66-14-0 12.0 — _— 

78.36 7.4 _— eal 
144.68 7.4 — — 
— —- 67.08 5.9 
134.98 3.4 _ _ 
4.78 0.3 —_ _ 
29.84 0.9 —_ _ 
55.0 1.6 — — 
—_— — 103.62 2.1 
261.21 1.7 — _ 
19/ 16/- 5.5 — _ 
































a — | 26.82] 06 
os — | 87.82] 07 
sai — | 106.80| 05. 
5,356 — =| 
amp — | 833 2.5 | 
om — | 352 0.7 | 
75.96 vw's BE“ — | 
125.82 22; — — | 
141.17 Ss oe — | 
40.7 “i — — | 
251.8 3.4 — — | 
ss — | 157.60] 23 
359.92 se — | 
814.52 a — 


























outgo. * Data per average family. 





1 Includes life insurance premiums. 






* Enquiry covering one year. * Derived by subtracting deficit from 
* Annual data calculated by the I.L.O. on the basis of figures for a shorter period. 
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like savings, not being included in current outgo. What appears as 
a surplus, therefore, is merely a sort of compulsory deduction from 
a meagre income of amounts for the repayment of debts. Apart from 
India, where this special circumstance is found, Japan with 7.4 per 
cent. and the Union of South Africa with 5.5 per cent. have the largest 
average surpluses expressed as a percentage of income. 

Of the ten countries showing data for either salaried employees 
or civil servants or both, four show deficits and six surpluses, the 
deficits varying from 0.5 per cent. in the case of salaried employees in 
Belgium to 2.5 per cent. in the case of salaried employeesin Finland, 
and the surpluses varying from 1.0 per cent. in the case of lower 
officials in Sweden to 7.5 per cent. in the case of civil servants in 
Bulgaria. 


Disbursements, Outgo, and Expenditure 
Corresponding to the distinction already made between receipts and 
income, a similar distinction is made between disbursements and 
outgo. Total disbursements must correspond exactly to total receipts ; 
the money value of goods and services received free is included both 
in receipts and in disbursements. 

Since the items of “other disbursements” and of “ disbursements 
unaccounted for ”’ are closely related in character to “ other receipts ” 
and “receipts unaccounted for” and to the analysis of surplus and 
deficit, it seems appropriate to discuss them briefly here before passing 
on to the detailed consideration of outgo and consumption expenditure. 


Disbursements Unaccounted for. 

To correspond to the balancing item “ receipts unaccounted for ” 
some studies enter an item “ disbursements unaccounted for ” where 
total income exceeds outgo plus “ other disbursements ”’. In other 
words, this item is the balancing item on the disbursement side to 
make the two sides of the account balance where the income side is 
the larger. The disbursements unaccounted for are usually small in 
amount for the same reasons as have been explained under receipts 
unaccounted for, since if they are large the account is usually rejected 
or special enquiries are made to correct the error. 

In the table, the item “ disbursements unaccounted for ”’ appears 
for only three countries—Germany, Bulgaria, and Poland. The 
entries are negligible in amount and merely serve to indicate the care 
with which the accounts are analysed. 


“ Other Disbursements ”’. 

“ Other disbursements ” show the amounts devoted to savings and 
payment of outstanding debts from the excess of income over outgo. 
This corresponds as a surplus item on the expenditure side to the 
deficiency item of “ other receipts ” on the income side. 

Table X gives an analysis of the gross and net amounts of “ other 
disbursements ” in nine countries, together with the percentages 
allocated to savings and to repayment of debts. Each of these is 
divided into four rubrics, savings into cash, savings and investments, 
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loans to others, and other conversion of cash into assets, and repay- 
ment of debts into redemption of articles pawned, repayment of 
wage advances, repayment of credit purchases, and repayment of 
other borrowings. The amounts are either gross or net. The gross 
amount includes in each rubric the total amounts reported in this 
rubric by all families in the study, expressed as an average for all 
families, the total of “other disbursements ” being the sum of the 
items in the eight rubrics. The net figure includes in each rubric only 
the net amount for each family that shows a net disbursement in this 
rubric ; for example, for each family the net savings after deducting 
withdrawals (which would appear as gross “ other receipts ’’) are shown 
in the rubric savings and investments, the sum for all families showing 
a net balance in this rubric then being averaged over the entire number 
of families in the study. The total net figure is the sum of the net 
figures in the eight rubrics. * 

Percentages in terms of total income are not shown since their 
size is greatly affected by the method of calculation of the gross or 
net disbursements. 

The direction of placement of savings—whether into investments 
or into repayment of debts—is indicated by the percentages. Here 
again the differences of method are important in affecting the per- 
centages. The percentages devoted to repayment of debts varied 
from 28 in the case of Sweden to 89 in the case of Poland, where 
repayments of purchases on credit formed the chief item. These 
percentages are based upon the gross figures. In the case of Germany, 
where both gross and net figures are shown, the net figure devoted to 
repayment of debts is much lower than the gross figure (33 per cent. 
instead of 62 per cent.). On the other hand, the percentage devoted to 
conversion of cash into assets varied from 11 per cent. in the case of 
Poland to 72 per cent. in the case of Sweden. The method of treating 
the cash item, however, makes some difference in these percentages, 
since in about half the cases cash on hand at the end of the year is 
included in this group, while in the other half cash is not included at 
all. 

Outgo includes two classes of items, non-consumption outgo and 
consumption expenditure. Before proceeding to an analysis of consump- 
tion expenditure, which is the primary objective of family budget 
enquiries, the items of non-consumption outgo may be discussed 
briefly. 


Non-Consumption Outgo. 


Table XI shows for 20 countries the percentage of income spent 
for non-consumption outgo—taxes, interest on debts, and losses from 
home produce, etc., items which operate to diminish the income avail- 
able for consumption expenditure. 





1 In one country, Germany, both gross and net figures are given ; the net total 
amount is only about one-fourth of the gross total. 
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TABLE XI. PERCENTAGE OF INCOME SPENT FOR TAXES AND OTHER 
NON-CONSUMPTION OUTGO BY MANUAL AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS IN 
20 COUNTRIES 





Percentage of income spent for: 





Losses 
Country = Taxes Entewest from 
(wage 
Wage Salaried Civil earners) 
earners |employees| servants 





(wage 














Germany 2.5 4.6 

Austria 1.1 -—- 

Belgium ? 0.7 2.2 

Brazil ? ~- 

Bulgaria 

China (Shanghai) 

Denmark 

Estonia 

United States (New 
York City) * 

Finland 

Hungary 

Japan ! 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Sweden 


Switzerland 


Czecho-Slovakia 
Union of South Africa } 





























Percentage based on total receipts. 
” ” ” »» outgo. = ~ 
consumption expenditure. 


%” ” ” ”? 
Non-manual workers. 
Lower officials. 

Middle class. 
1.0 for lower officials. 


Taxes. Taxes are a compulsory payment and, since the taxes here 
included are for the most part taxes on income 4, they properly form 
a deduction from income ; in other words, they have to be paid before 
the family has the rest of the income for use to cover expenses. If 
the income tax is deducted at source, the income received is minus 
the tax paid. In other cases, income taxes due are often measured on 
the basis of the previous year’s income, though paid in practice out of 
the current year’s funds. 

The range of taxes for wage earners is from practically zero in 
China (0.2 per cent.) to 7.4 per cent. in Norway. In general, the taxes 
are relatively small, except for the Scandinavian countries and Finland 





1 Other forms of taxes—namely, taxes on expenditures or on commodities— 
cannot usually be distinguished in budget studies, and since, even if distinguishable, 
such a tax is in a sense a voluntary payment associated with the purchase of a 
commodity it is more appropriate to consider it as part of the price. 
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(Denmark, 4.2; Finland, 4.1; Norway, 7.4; Sweden, 6.3). Apart 
from these, Germany and Switzerland (2.5) and the Netherlands 
(2.1) have the highest figures of the countries shown, but at a markedly 
lower level than the Scandinavian countries. 

Table XI shows also a comparison of taxes paid in wage earners’ 
families with taxes paid in families of salaried employees and civil 
servants in the same country under the same conditions. The latter 
groups, with presumably larger incomes, pay a much larger proportion 
in taxes. Except in Bulgaria, the civil servants paid from 4.8 per 
cent. to 9.7 per cent. (middle-class families in Sweden) of their incomes 
in taxes. Except in Japan, Belgium, and Czecho-Slovakia, salaried 
employees paid 4.6 per cent. to 8.2 per cent. In Germany, salaried 
employees paid twice as much as wage earners, in the Netherlands 
nearly four times as much, and in Czecho-Slovakia over twice as much. 
In Japan the percentage of income spent for taxes appears very low 
and the same in both groups, 0.6 per cent. All these statements, of 
course, apply only to the taxes directly collected and identifiable as 
such in the family budget studies in the several countries. 

An analysis made for selected countries of the variations in the 
percentages spent for taxes at different income levels, both for wage 
earners and for salaried employees, shows in general an increasing 
percentage paid in tayes at higher income or social levels. A striking 
example is Norway, where the percentage of income paid in taxes rises 
from 4.3 per cent. in the group under 900 kr. expenditure per consump- 
tion unit to 6.5, 8.4, 10.1 and 11.7 per cent. in the successively higher 
groups of expenditure per consumption unit. In Finland, the per- 
centage rises from 2.0 in the group under 3,750 marks expenditure 
per consumption unit to 3.4, 4.2, 4.7, 5.5, 6.0 and 4.8 per cent. in the 
successively higher groups. 

The case is equally striking for salaried employees and civil 
servants. In Norway the rates rise from 3.6 per cent. in groups under 
900 kr. to as high as 8.0 per cent. in the highest income class. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that in Norway in each income group less is 
paid in taxes by civil servants than by wage earners. In most cases— 
for example, in the Netherlands, Japan, and Germany—the percent- 
ages paid in taxes by salaried employees or civil servants exceed those 
paid by wage earners in the same income group. 

In practically all cases the proportion spent for taxes is lowest for 
the lowest income group. An exception is found in the case of salaried 
employees in Japan, who paid a larger proportion in taxes at lower 
than at higher income levels ; in this case the trend appears regressive. 
For wage earners in Japan and Czechoslovakia the percentage spent 
for taxes seems to be about stationary, except for the lowest income 
group. 

Interest on debts. Interest on debts is a minor item in this group of 
deductions which represent a diminution of income. The only kind 
of interest here considered is interest on (unsecured) personal debts. 
Interest on a mortgage on the home or on other property, or on amounts 
borrowed on income-producing security, is entered as a deduction 
from the income derived from the particular property concerned or, 
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in the case of an owned home, as a deduction from the money value 
of the rental (on the income side, but not on the expenditure side), 
and the amounts entered as income are the net amounts after the 
deduction of interest and other expenses. In most studies, interest on 
personal debts is negligible, but in India (Ahmedabad and Bombay) 
it forms a considerable item, since practically every family is in debt. * 

In the budget enquiries shown in the table, the percentage of 
income spent for interest varied from less than one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent. in Germany, Bulgaria, and Denmark, to 1.4 per cent. in China 
(Shanghai). 

Losses from home produce, etc. “ Losses from home produce ”’ 
represents a necessary deduction from income before determining 
amounts available for consumption. In the usual case, operations 
such as gardening, poultry raising, etc., yield a net income which 
appears on the income side of the account. In the exceptional case 
where the operations result in a net loss, the appropriate place for 
the entry is as an item of non-consumption outgo. 

In the countries for which this information is available (table XI) 
the losses from home produce range from less than one-twentieth of 
1 per cent. for China, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, to 0.5 per cent. 
for Austria and Belgium ; in other words, the amounts are negligible. 


Consumption Expenditures 


Table XII shows the proportionate expenditures for the four 
principal groups of items in the budget—food, housing, clothing, and 


miscellaneous, for wage earners in 25 countries. Before proceeding 
to a discussion of these percentages and their significance, certain 
preliminary explanations should be made. 

In the first place, the base upon which these percentages have been 
calculated is, so far as possible, uniform and is the sum of the current 
consumption expenditure. In particular, savings, repayment of debts, 
taxes, and all balancing items, are disregarded in this total ; an attempt 
is thus made to limit the base to the money value of current living, 
as the most satisfactory basis for international comparisons. 

In the second place, each of the individual groups has been treated 
so far as possible in a uniform manner. This is a more difficult proceed- 
ing since the variations in detailed classifications are numerous and 
often important. However, for certain items the data are approxi- 
mately comparable. In particular, the food group excludes tobacco, 
but includes drinks and cost of meals outside the home. Housing, 
which is shown subdivided into rent, fuel and light, and furniture, 
upkeep, and equipment, is a less satisfactory group than food so far as 
uniformity is concerned. Rent as a subgroup is relatively constant 
in meaning from country to country, though in detail many difficulties 
appear in regard to the rent of furnished apartments and the inclusion 
or exclusion of the cost of heating, lighting, ete. A special difficulty 





1 These disbursements for interest are not consumption expenditures but are 
usually the aftermath of a previous expenditure on consumption or of special 
expenditures such as a marriage festival. 
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TABLE XII. ANALYSIS OF WAGE EARNERS’ AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS’ 
EXPENDITURES ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF EXPENDITURE IN 25 COUNTRIES 





Housing 





| nai lle Total con- 
: Cloth- iscella- | sumption 
ny Fuel ing neous expen- 
Rent | & equip-| and | Total diture 
ment light 














Wage earners 





4.13 3.8 
4.1 22.8 | . a 100.0 
7.72| 2.7 5.6 | 16.0) 9. f 100.0 
6.4 2.9 5.0 14.3 . \e 100.0 
21.3 _ 4.1 25.4 . . 100.0 
Bulgaria 13.8 | 2.9 6.2 | 22.9 | 12. 100.0 
| China (Shanghai) ‘ 8.5 6.5 16.4 100.0 
| Colombia ° 17.98 6.24 | 24.1 | ° 100.0 
| Denmark (Copenha- 


; gen) 15.1 . 8.9 25.1 11.3 100.0 
| Estonia (Tallinn) 13.4 . — > | 14.6 | 15.9 100.0 
United States (New 
York City) 21.1 . 4.9 | 286 | 11.1 | 2% 100.0 
Finland . 13.0 \e 4.1 21.7 | 12.2 e 100.0 | 
Hungary 10.4 . 5.7 | 18.0 | 10.2 . 100.0 
_ India (Ahmedabad) 11.0° 0 6.6 18.0 9.1 J 100.0 








| Japan . 13.6 4.9 21.3 11.3 s 100.0 
| Latvia x 19.4 23.8 12.0 100.0 

Mexico 9.7 19.2 6.6 100.0 
| Norway 12.7 . 21.1 13.4 7 100.0 
| New Zealand 21.9 ; 2 | 20.6 | 12.6 y 100.0 
| Netherlands . 15.8 ° * 25.2 9.0 ‘ 100.0 
| Poland 4.1 a . 12.5 17.3 J 100.0 
| Sweden 14.7 . 24.8 14.0 J 100.0 

Switzerland (Zurich) 23.7 4 | 328 9.6 . 100.0 

Czecho-Slovakia ‘ 6.3 J \e 16.2 13.4! 15.7 100.0 
Union of South Africa . 24.8° P 4.7 80.8 10.3 26.1 100.0 



































* Including bedding. * Including repairs. * Including light. * Fuel only. * Included in rent. 
* Including municipal taxes. * Excluding drinks. * Including rates. 


is the rental value of the home when it is owned by the occupant. 
In cases of owned homes the rental value belongs under rent. Fur- 
niture, upkeep, and equipment, is the least satisfactory of the three 
subgroups under housing. The item for furniture especially is apt to 
be unsatisfactory since it may include only expenses for furniture in 
the given year and may not correspond at all to the actual rental value 
of the furnishings and furniture owned. In some countries, further- 
more, items that might properly be classified with this group are 
included under miscellaneous. 

Clothing is a reasonably uniform classification, the principal 
difficulty being the inclusion or exclusion of cleaning. Laundry, 
especially laundry done outside the home, is included so far as possible 


7 
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TABLE XII. ANALYSIS OF WAGE EARNERS’ AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS 
EXPENDITURES ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL GROUPS 
OF EXPENDITURE IN 25 COUNTRIES (cont.) 





Housing 





Social class Furniture, Fuel 
Rent on & and Total 
light 























Non-manual workers (S.E. = salaried employees, C.S. = civil servants) 





Germany S.E. 86.7 | 12.8 6.13 8.9 | 22.8 | 14.0 26.5 100.0 
CS. 85.5 | 13.2 7.0% 4.1 24.8 | 15.4 24.8 100.0 | 
Belgium S.E. 51.0 | 12.1 4.5 5.5 22.1 15.8 11.1 100.0 | 
Bulgaria CS. 89.6 | 15.9 \. 5.1 25.5 | 14.2 20.7 100.0 | 
Denmark 
(Copenhagen) C.S. 84.9 | 17.1 a 4.1 | 24.7 | 12.6 27.7 100.0 | 
Finland S.E. 41.1 | 15.9 \. 8.9 24.5 13.3 21.1 100.0 | 
C.S. 29.3 | 15.4 ° 3.9 25.8 | 13.0 31.9 100.0 
Japan S.E. 38.3 | 15.0 . 5.2 28.2 | 11.7 31.7 100.0 
Norway CS. 48.2 | 12.6 ° 5.0 22.8 15.1 18.9 100.0 | 
Non-manual 
Netherlands workers | 22.8 | 13.6 | 4. 4.6 | 23.0 | 9.9 | 443 | 1000. 
Lower offi- | 
Sweden cials 35.4 | 16.7 5. 4.4 | 26.9 23.4 100.0 | 
Middle class | 26.5 | 17.5 \e 4.2 28.5 | 14.0 81.0 100.0 | 
Switzerland (Zurich) | S.E. and C.S. | 29.1 | 23.6 \. 5.6 33.4 | 10.2 27.8 100.0 
S.E. 39.5 9.1 . 4.9 20.5 23.5 100.0 | 
Czecho-Slovakia | Lower 
officials 47.9 7.1 ° 5.8 . 16.7 17.1 100.0 | 



































» Including bedding. 


under clothing, but in some studies it appears under miscellaneous. 
With this preliminary explanation we proceed to an analysis of the 
proportionate expenditures. 


Food. The proportion of total expenditure which went for food 
varied from 29.5 per cent. in New Zealand to 68.9 per cent. in Colombia. 
If the countries are divided into seven groups corresponding to per- 
centages of under 35, 35-40, 40-45, 45-50, 50-55, 55-60, and 60 and 
over, only two countries are found in the group under 35 per cent.— 
namely, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa !. In the second 
group, the United States (New York City), Denmark (Copenhagen), 
and Japan, Latvia and Switzerland (Zurich), are found ; in the third 
group, 40-45, are the Netherlands and Sweden ; in the fourth group, 
45-50, Germany, Brazil, India (Ahmedabad), and Norway ; in the 
fifth group, 50-55, Argentina, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
and Czecho-Slovakia; in the sixth group, 55-60, Belgium, China 





1 It should be noted, however, that in these two countries the data cover non- 
manual workers’ families as well as those of wage earners. 
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(Shanghai), Estonia (Tallinn), Mexico, and Poland ; in group 7, 60 and 
over, the only country included is Colombia. 

These percentages depend in general upon the urgency of food 
needs in the several countries as compared with other needs, but in 
part they may be influenced by the special conditions of the investi- 
gation.! The position of Japan in the second group seems much lower 
than would be expected, and is to be explained, perhaps, as a conse- 
quence of the national habit of limiting food expenditure to the 
simplest and cheapest food, principally rice, and thus leaving the 
budget, even though on a low scale, relatively free for other types of 
expenditure. 

Perhaps in any classification of countries in relation to the pro- 
portion spent upon food the countries of the Far East—India, Japan, 
and China, should be treated in a separate group. For these countries 
it is especially difficult to make comparisons with the situation in Euro- 
pean countries. The differences in the proportions spent for food 
in these Far-Eastern countries do not bear the same relation to ade- 
quacy of diets cr do not indicate the same conclusion with regard to 
the quality of diets as would be found in the case of European countries. 
This point needs further analysis in connection with the detailed 
examination of the quantities of foods purchased and the calorie and 
mineral and vitamin content of the diets in relation to the number 
of consumption units. 

The further point should be noted, moreover, that these per- 
centages of food expenditure are averages and that, as will be shown 
subsequently, wide variations are found in this percentage as income 
changes. Hence, the average itself may be influenced by the general 
income conditions of the wage earners in the country considered 
and the particular income groups from which the families have been 
drawn. 

In the same table a comparison is given between the proportion 
spent on food among wage earners’ and among salaried employees’ 
and civil servants’ families. In general, much smaller proportions are 
found among the two groups last mentioned. In Germany, for example, 
the proportion of 46.6 per cent. found for wage earners’ families drops 
to 86.7 per cent. for salaried employees and to 85.5 per cent. for civil 
servants. In Finland, the corresponding decrease is from 50.5 per cent. 
for wage earners to 41.1 per cent. for salaried employees and to 29.8 
per cent. for civil servants. Likewise in Japan the salaried employees 
spent a smaller proportion for food than the wage earners, 33.8 per 
cent. compared with 38.5 per cent. The lowest percentage for any of 





1 For example, the high percentage for Colombia, depends in part upon the extra- 
ordinarily low expenditure for clothing, which is due to the fact that the budget 
was taken for the month of September, when expenditures for clothing are very low. 
Had the expenditure for clothing in Colombia been, say, at an average level, per- 
haps 18 per cent., instead of 1.3 per cent., and all other items remained the same, 
the proportion of expenditure for food would have been reduced from 63.9 to 57.1 
per cent. Colombia would still have ranked among the countries with the highest 
proportion spent on food, but it would not have been quite so far above the level 
shown by the other countries. . 
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the classes and countries shown in the table was 22.8 per cent. for 
non-manual workers in the Netherlands. 


An examination of the trend of percentages in different income 
groups for wage earners shows a general tendency for the percentage 
expended for food to diminish as income per family increases, though 
this tendency is less marked for the low income groups when the food 
percentages are high. The range of incomes shown is in general about 
100 per cent.—that is, the lower limit of the highest class is in general 
about twice as high as the upper limit of the lowest class. In Germany 
and New Zealand the range as thus measured is proportionately less, 
the highest figure being only about 1.7 times the lowest. In Austria 
it is three times, in Bulgaria 2.7 times, in Denmark and China (Shang- 
hai) 2.8 times, in India 4.5 times, and in South Africa 4.6 times. In 
general it might be expected that where the range is greatest the varia- 
tion in the percentage spent for food would also be greatest. Thus, 
in South Africa the percentage spent for food falls from 43.1 per cent. 
in the group “ less than £125 ”’ to 31.8 per cent. in the group “ £575- 
£600”; but in India the percentage remains fairly constant, though 
income quadruples. In Austria the decrease is from 60.5 in the group 
“less than 2,000 schillings ”’ to 48.5 in the group “ 6,000 schillings and 
over’. In Bulgaria, the percentage drops from 56.0 per cent. (less 
than 36,000 leva) to 35.6 per cent. (96,000 leva and over), where 
income considerably more than doubles. In a few countries the decrease 
is relatively slight. Besides India, where practically no change is 
observed, in Germany the decrease is only from 48.5 to 48.5 per cent. 
though the income doubles, in Switzerland from 387.3 to 33.8, with a 
doubling of income, and in Denmark from 45.7 to 89.6 per cent. though 
the income more than doubles. 

Turning to the salaried employees and civil servants, a striking 
extension of the percentage trends already found is to be noticed. 
Thus for Germany, where the percentages fell very little for the wage- 
earner groups, the proportion of 42.8 per cent. for salaried employees 
of the lowest group (under 3,000 marks) is less than that for the wage 
earners of the highest group (4,800 and over) and diminishes by more 
than one-third, to 80.9 per cent., for the group “ 6,100 marks and 
over’’. For the civil servants, moreover, the decrease is even more 
striking, from 46 per cent. in the group “ less than 3,000 marks ” to 
only 23.7 per cent. for the group “ 10,000 marks and over ’’. Similarly 
for Switzerland, the decrease in the percentage spent for food is from 
36.1 per cent. in the group “ less than 4,000 francs ” to 25.7 per cent. 
in the group “ over 10,000 francs ”’. 

Within the same class the influence of increased income is thus 
striking. This is also evident in the case of the Netherlands, where 
the percentage spent for food decreases to 14.1 per cent. for non- 
manual workers with incomes of 6,000 florins and over. 

With regard to differences between classes within the same per- 
family-income group, the evidence indicates a difference between wage 
earners and the other two classes; for example, in Germany in the 
same income group “ 3,600 to 4,300 marks” wage earners spent 
45.8 per cent., salaried employees 39.8 per cent., and civil servants 
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41.7 per cent., for food. For the group “ 4,800 to 5,100 marks ” the 
percentages were respectively 43.5, 87.2, and 88.9. In Bulgaria the 
salaried employees show lower percentages spent for food in each 
income class than the wage earners. The same is found for Denmark, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

So far as these differences are concerned, attention should be called 
to one point—namely, that these figures are classified according to 
income per family, and the salaried employees and civil servants may 
have smaller families than wage earners at the same income level, 
and hence may not have to spend so large a proportion on food as the 
wage earners. With a higher income per family, the corresponding 
relationship is not so clear ; in so far as the number of wage earners 
in the family is not changed, the higher-income families might be 
expected to have a smaller number of members, and hence the require- 
ments for food would be a smaller proportion of the budget. On the 
other hand, if the higher income per family is due to a larger number 
of wage earners in the family, this tendency would not be so marked. 

The analysis permits a further refinement in the case of certain 
countries—namely, classification according to income per consumption 
unit. In this classification the variation in size of family is taken into 
account and the relation between the percentage expenditures on 
food and the effective economic level is more clearly shown. 

Thus, in Germany, for wage earners the percentage spent for food 
decreased from 45.9 per cent. (income less than 800 marks per unit) 
to 86.8 per cent. (income 1,500 marks and over per unit), while the 
percentage fell to 25.5 per cent. for salaried employees (2,200 marks and 
over per unit) and to 19.7 per cent. for civil servants (3,100 marks and 
over per unit). 

Housing. The group of housing includes three subgroups, rent, fuel 
and light, and furniture, upkeep, and equipment. Each of these will 
be discussed in turn, before considering the data for the group as a 
whole. 

The range of the average percentages spent for rent is very con- 
siderable, from 4.1 per cent. in Poland to 24.3 per cent. in the Union 
of South Africa, the latter figure being nearly six times the former. 
Countries with unusually low rents include (besides Poland) Czecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium, Austria, and China. Countries with unusually 
high proportions spent for rent include Colombia, Argentina, Latvia, 
the United States, Brazil, New Zealand, Switzerland (Zurich), and 
the Union of South Africa. So far as the countries of the Far East 
are concerned, Japan had the highest proportion (13.6 per cent.) ; 
India came next (11.0 per cent.), and China lowest (8.5 per cent.). 
All these figures relate to wage earners’ families. 

Comparing wage earners’ families with salaried employees’ and 
civil servants’ families, with one or two exceptions the percentages 
spent on rent in the first group are lower than in the other two groups. 
In Germany, for example, the percentages in the three groups are 
10.6, 12.8, and 18.2, respectively. In Belgium, where the wage earners 
spent an unusually low proportion for rent, 6.4 per cent., the salaried 
employees spent nearly twice as much, 12.1 per cent. In Norway 
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and Switzerland (Zurich) the percentages were approximately the same, 
while in the Netherlands the non-manual workers spent rather less than 
the wage earners. 

When these percentages are analysed according to income groups, 
in almost every case as income increased the percentage spent for rent 
diminished. In Bulgaria, however, the contrary was found. In that 
country as income increased the percentage spent for rent increased 
from 12.8 per cent. in families of wage earners receiving less than 
86,000 leva to 18.7 per cent. in families of wage earners receiving 
96,000 leva and over. As regards other countries, the decrease in the 
percentage spent for rent as income increased might be termed slight 
in Belgium, China (Shanghai), New Zealand, and South Africa, mode- 
rate in Estonia, India, Japan, Mexico, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Czecho-Slovakia, and rapid in Austria and Denmark. 
In Austria, as income tripled the percentage spent for rent fell from 
11.9 per cent. in the income group “ less than 2,000 schillings ” to 
only 4.6 per cent. in the income group “ 6,000 schillings and over ”’, 
In Denmark, as income somewhat more than doubled, the percentage 
spent for rent decreased from 22.9 per cent. in the group “ 2,000 to 
8,000 crowns ”’ to 9.5 per cent. in the group “ 7,000 crowns and over ”’. 
All these percentages relate to wage earners. 

Among the salaried employees and civil servants there was a 
general tendency for the proportions spent on rent to diminish as 
income increased. In Germany, however, the decrease was relatively 
slight for salaried employees and irregular in the case of civil servants. 
In Bulgaria, where among wage earners the proportion spent on rent 
increased, among the civil servants the proportion was practically 
constant. In the Netherlands the decrease in the proportion spent on 
rent was much more rapid among the non-manual workers than among 
manual workers. 

When income is considered in terms of consumption units, all the 
percentages and trends appear much more constant. The data are 
available in this form for only six countries. In Germany, the trend 
for each group, wage earners, salaried employees, and civil servants, 
is slightly downwards. In only one instance—that of civil servants 
in Finland—can the downward trend be called substantial. In the 
case of wage earners and lower officials in Sweden the trend appears 
slightly upward, while in Norway the trend is downward at first and 
then upward as the income per consumption unit increases. 

The expenditures for fuel and light show a relatively small range, 
varying from 3.8 per cent. in Germany to 6.6 per cent. in India. 

The differences between wage earners, salaried employees, and 
civil servants, are relatively slight. In about half the countries con- 
sidered, salaried employees and civil servants spent on the average a 
slightly higher proportion than wage earners, and in about half the 
cases a slightly smaller proportion. This may possibly be due in part 
to differences in the meaning of the term rent—whether it includes, 
for example, the cost of heating or of hot water in the case of salaried 
employees and civil servants and omits such items in the case of wage 


earners, 
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When the figures are analysed according to income per family, 
all groups and countries show a diminishing proportion spent on fuel 
and light as income increases. In many cases the decrease in the per- 
centages was marked—for example, in Austria, where the percentage 
diminished from 8.8 per cent. in the lowest income class to 3.7 per 
cent. in the highest, and in Denmark, where it diminished from 4.7 per 
cent. in the lowest to 2.8 per cent. in the highest. Similar sharp 
decreases are found in Czecho-Slovakia and the Union of South Africa. 
In other cases, however, the diminution is much less, as in Bulgaria, 
where the range was from 6.9 per cent. to 5.4 per cent., and in New 
Zealand, where it fell from 6.2 per cent. only to 5.6 per cent. All 
these percentages relate to wage earners’ families. 

Among the salaried employees’ and civil servants’ families the 
diminution in most cases was much less rapid as income increased 
than in the case of wage earners. In the Netherlands, however, for 
non-manual workers, the percentage fell from 7.4 per cent. in the 
lowest income group to 8.5 per cent. in the highest. In the case of 
Switzerland, the trend appears almost horizontal. 

In terms of income per consumption unit all the percentages 
show decreases as income per consumption unit increased. In general 
these trends show a much more moderate fall than those in terms of 
income per family. In one or two cases, as in Norway and Sweden, 
there is practically no difference in the proportion expended on fuel 
and light in the different income-per-consumption-unit classes. 

The expenditures for furniture, upkeep, and equipment, are rela- 
tively irregular and are small in amount. In the 21 countries for 
which figures for expenditure on furniture, upkeep, and equipment, 
are given, the range was from 0.4 per cent. in India to 6.1 per cent. 
in Denmark. All the Scandinavian countries appear to have had high 
proportions for this group of items (5.7 per cent. in Sweden, 4.6 per 
cent. in Finland, and 3.1 per cent. in Norway). Non-Scandinavian 
countries with higher percentages than Norway include Czecho-Slovakia 
(3.9 per cent), Germany (4.1 per cent.), Latvia (4.4), Poland (3.6), 
Switzerland (3.2), and the Netherlands (3.7). To some extent these 
percentages may depend on the methods of conducting the study, 
in that the rules for including these items may affect the percen- 
tages. 

Salaried employees and civil servants in practically all cases 
spent more for this group of items than wage earners, the sole exception 
being Denmark, where the wage earners spent 6.1 per cent. and the 
civil servants only 3.5 per cent. In most cases, however, the differences 
between the two groups were not great. 

On analysis by income classes, in practically every case a larger 
proportion went for furniture and furnishings in the highest income 
groups than in the lower. In some cases the increase in the percentage 
was very rapid. For example, in Austria the percentage rose from 0.6 
per cent. in the lowest to 4.6 per cent. in the highest income group. 
In other cases, however, the increase was slight, as in South Africa 
and Denmark. In the case of India the trend appeared slightly down- 


wards, though with irregularities. 
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In terms of income per consumption unit, the trend of the. per- 
centage spent for furniture and furnishings is upwards in all five 
countries for which figures are available in this form. In general it 
shows a much more rapid rate of increase than when the figures are 
analysed by income per family. In Finland, for example, for wage 
earners’ families the percentage rose from 1.7 in the lowest to 9.2 in 
the highest income-per-consumption-unit group. 

Clothing. Expenditures for clothing by wage earners’ families 
show a wide range in different countries. Omitting Colombia, where 
the study was limited to a single month (September) when few expen- 
ditures for clothing were made with the result that the percentage 
spent for clothing was only 1.8, the range was from 6.6 in Mexico 
to 17.8 per cent. in Poland. Three-fourths of the countries fall within 
the narrow range between 9 and 14 per cent. These include the Nether- 
lands, India, Switzerland, Austria, Brazil, Hungary, Argentina, the 
Union of South Africa, the United States, Denmark, Japan, Latvia, 
Finland, New Zealand, Bulgaria, Norway, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, 
and Sweden. Countries with higher proportions include Belgium 
(15.8), Estonia (15.9), and Poland (17.3). Countries with lower pro- 
portions include Mexico (6.6) and China (7.4). 

These percentages are difficult to compare between countries 
without reference to the actual amounts available for expenditure, 
the climatic conditions affecting the requirements for clothing, and 
the relative cost of the prevailing type of garments adapted to 
these conditions. 

Comparing wage earners and other classes within the same coun- 
tries, the proportions were slightly lower in general for wage earners 
than for salaried employees and civil servants. In most cases, however, 
the difference was not great. Thus, in Germany the percentages for 
the three groups were 18.5, 14.0, and 15.4; in Finland, 12.2, 18.8, and 
13.0; in Sweden, 14.0, 14.81, and 14.0%, respectively. 

Analysing the figures according to income classes, the percentage 
expenditures for clothing increase considerably as income increases 
(with the exception of India, where the percentage shows a downward 
trend). The increase varies from roughly 50 per cent. in the proportion 
spent for clothing in wage earners’ families in Germany as income 
doubles to 200 per cent. in Austria as income triples. In Switzerland, 
the increase in the proportion spent for clothing in the wage earners’ 
families as income increased was very slight. The same .is true in 
general of the Union of South Africa, and Denmark, except that the 
percentage at the lowest income level was very low. 

In a few cases after the income reaches a relatively high level the 
proportion of expenditure for clothing diminishes. This is found in 
the families of civil servants in Germany above the level of 4,800- 
5,100 marks, and in Denmark above the level of 3,000-4,000 kr. 
Whether a decreasing percentage in the highest income classes is 
generally to be expected cannot be determined on the basis of the 





1 Lower officials. 
2 Middle class. 
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data here available, since in general the higher income classes are 
not well represented in the surveys summarised here. 

When the data are analysed according to income per consumption 
unit, which is possible in the case of six countries, the percentages 
spent for clothing do not show as marked changes as under analysis 
according to income per family. In the case of wage earners in Finland, 
Norway, and Poland, there is a slight increase in the percentage 
spent for clothing as income per unit increases. For civil servants 
and: salaried employees the proportion spent for clothing diminishes 
as income per unit increases—in Germany, very markedly in the case 
of civil servants ; the same is true of civil servants in Finland and 
wage earners and lower officials in Sweden ; in the case of the middle 
class in Sweden the trend of the percentages is upward, while in 
other cases the trend is horizontal, indefinite, or irregular. 


Miscellaneous. In the field of miscellaneous expenditures are 
found the greatest variations in the percentages. In part these may 
depend upon differences in definition—for example, as regards clean- 
ing, insurance, etc., as discussed below .1 In the main, however, the 
varying proportions spent on miscellaneous items reflect the varying 
degrees of urgency of other expenditures. In wage earners’ families 
the average percentage spent for miscellaneous items ranges from 
10.3 in Belgium to 28.9 in Japan. If the countries are grouped accord- 
ing to the percentage of expenditures for miscellaneous items into 
the classes 10 to 15, 15 to 20, 20 to 25, and 25 and over, the result is 
as follows. In the lowest group are found Belgium (10.8), Estonia 
(10.5), Colombia (10.6), Argentina (12.0), Poland (138.0), and Bulgaria 
(14.1). In the next group come Finland (15.6), Czecho-Slovakia (15.7), 
Brazil (16.2), Mexico (17.8), Norway (18.4), and Hungary (18.9). In 
the group next to the highest come China (20.4), Sweden (21.0), 
Germany (21.4), Switzerland (22.9), the United States and India (23.6), 
Austria (23.9), and Latvia (24.2), while the highest group includes 
the Netherlands (25.7), the Union of South Africa and Denmark 
(26.1), New Zealand (28.3), and Japan (28.9). 

Comparing wage earners and non-manual workers, sharp dif- 
ferences are found in the percentages spent on miscellaneous items 
between wage earners’ families and families of salaried employees or 
civil servants. Perhaps the most striking illustration is found in 
the Netherlands, where the percentage rose from 25.7 for wage earners 
to 44.3 for non-manual workers. Considerable differences in the pro- 
portion are found in Czecho-Slovakia (15.7 and 23.5 per cent.), in 
Bulgaria (14.1 and 20.7 per cent.), and in Finland (15.6 and 31.9 per 
cent.). On the other hand, in a few countries comparatively little 
difference in the percentages appears. Thus in Belgium the percentage 
for wage earners was 10.3 and for salaried employees only 11.1, and 
in Norway the percentage for wage earners was 18.4 and for civil 
servants 18.9. 

When the figures are analysed according to different income classes 
a marked relationship is found between an increase in the percentages 





? Taxes are excluded from miscellaneous and are discussed above, p. 688. 
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spent on miscellaneous items and the increased income. In all cases. 
as income increased the percentage spent on miscellaneous items 
increased. The rapidity of increase, however, varied considerably in 
the different countries. In Germany, for example, as the income of 
wage earners approximately doubled the percentage spent on miscel- 
laneous items increased only 10 per cent. In Austria as the income 
tripled the percentage spent on miscellaneous items more than doubled. 
In Belgium as income doubled the percentage spent on miscellaneous 
items doubled. In general it is not surprising to find an increase of 
50 to 100 per cent. in the percentage spent on miscellaneous items 
among wage earners as income increases from the lowest to the highest 
income class, Perhaps the most striking cases are those of South 
Africa, where the percentage spent on miscellaneous items increased 
nearly two and a half times while the income increased five times, and 
the Netherlands, where the percentage spent on miscellaneous items 
increased 2.2 times while the income increased fourfold. 

The increasing importance of miscellaneous items in expenditure 
is likewise marked when wage earners are compared with salaried 
employees and civil servants. In Germany, where the increase in per- 
centages spent on miscellaneous items as income increased was rela- 
tively low for wage earners, it appears relatively great for the civil 
servants, rising from 16.4 per cent. in the income group “ less than 
8,000 marks ” to 36.8 per cent. in the income group “ 10,000 marks 
and over”. For non-manual workers in the Netherlands the per- 
centage rose from 28.9 in the lowest income group to 58.2 in the 
highest. 

Comparing the percentages at the same income levels for wage 
earners, salaried employees, and civil servants, the percentage spent 
for miscellaneous items is seen to be somewhat greater for salaried 
employees and civil servants than for wage earners. Thus in the case 
of Germany in the income class “ 8,000-8,600 marks ” the percentages 
in the three groups were 21.2, 28.5, and 17.1. In the income group 
“ 8,600-4,800 marks ”’ the percentages were 21.9, 24.9, and 18.3. 
Though the civil servants have the lowest proportions for miscella- 
neous items in these two groups, they showed the highest proportion 
as the income increased. 

This might be interpreted in the sense that the standard of living 
of the civil servants in respect of food and other items is relatively 
higher or more “ imperative ” than in the case of other groups. In 
consequence if the income is low an extremely low proportion is left 
for miscellaneous items after the standard of living of that group for 
food, housing, and clothing, is relatively satisfied. 

The figures just presented are based on income per family. For six 
countries analysis is possible according to income per consumption 
unit. When this basis is taken, a much more marked increase in the 
percentage of expenditure on miscellaneous items appears as the 
economic level rises. For example, for wage earners in Germany, 
for whom, when the data are analysed by income per family, a com- 
paratively small increase in the percentage spent on miscellaneous 
items—about 10 per cent. as the income doubled—is shown, the 
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increase is from 21 per cent. for the income-per-consumption-unit 
group “less than 800 marks” to 30 per cent. in the income-per- 
consumption-unit group “ 1,500 marks and over ’’, or 44 per cent. as 
the income as measured by the new grouping approximately doubles. 
In the case of wage earners in Finland, the percentage spent on miscel- 
laneous items increased from 10.1 to 25.8 per cent., or 150 per cent. 
as income tripled ; for salaried employees in the same country, the 
increase from 8.4 per cent. to 30.5 per cent. represents an increase 
of 260 per cent. as income triples. 

Details of expenditure on miscellaneous items are shown in table 
XIII for 13 separate groups in the form of percentages based on the 
total consumption expenditure of all types. It must be borne in mind 
that in some cases differences in the scope of a group may help to 
explain differences in the percentages expended. Such differences, 
while they may account for variation between countries, do not affect 
conclusions in the same country between different social or income 
groups. 

Insurance of all kinds, except life insurance 4, old-age pensions, 
etc. (15 countries), showed percentage expenditures which varied from 
1.1 per cent. in Finland to 7.2 per cent. in Germany. 

Contributions, including trade union dues and contributions to 
similar organisations, etc. (17 countries), varied from 0.1 per cent. 
in Bulgaria to a maximum of 3.7 per cent. in Denmark. In only five 
countries did the proportion exceed 1.0 per cent.—2.8 per cent. for the 
Netherlands and Sweden, 2.4 per cent. for Germany, 3.4 per cent. for 
Norway, and 3.7 per cent. for Denmark. The high percentages in the 
Scandinavian countries may be due either to a general similarity of 
conditions in these countries, where such contributions are part of the 
usual expenditures, or perhaps to similarity of definition of “ contri- 
butions ” in the family budget studies in these countries, where the 
term may cover more than is included elsewhere. 

In some cases cleaning is grouped partly with housing and partly 
with clothing. Percentage expenditures (18 countries) varied from 
0.6 per cent. in China (Shanghai) to 2.7 per cent. in Estonia and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Data for travel and transport are available in 22 countries. The 
percentage ranges from 0.7 per cent. in Estonia to 5.1 per cent. in the 
United States (New York City). The countries with percentages higher 
than 2 per cent. include Norway and Switzerland (Zurich) (2.1), 
Japan (2.2), Austria (2.8), Brazil (2.5), Colombia and Hungary (2.7), 
Sweden (8.1), India (3.8), New Zealand (38.5), Argentina (8.7), South 
Africa (3.8), Denmark (3.9), Latvia (4.4), and the United States (5.1) ; 
the lower ranges include, besides Estonia, Bulgaria (0.8), Czecho- 
Slovakia (1.0), Poland (1.1), China (1.2), and Germany (1.38). 

Data of expenditures for education, newspapers, etc., are available 
for 283 countries. The percentage spent varied from 0.2 in Brazil to 
4.7 in Latvia. Among the countries with low proportions were China 
and the United States (0.8). Countries with percentages of 2 and over 





1 Life insurance is included with savings wherever the basic data permit. 
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TABLE XIII. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE OF MANUAL 
AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN 24 COUNTRIES 


- sais Recreation 

. uca- ygiene and amuse- 

— ——— Contri- ar ta Trans- | tion (and and Medical ments 

. y ing life) butions washing port news- | personal | care (including 
14 ° papers) care sport and 

radio) 














Wage earners 


Germany : 1.38 2.1 0.7 
Argentina ° 3.7 0.5 
Austria . 1.9 2.5 
Belgium —_ 4.0 3 
Brazil 2.5 0.2 — 
Bulgaria . : 0.8 1.1 1.4 
China (Shanghai) 1.2 0.3 1.4 
Colombia | ’ 2.7 1.8 0.7 
Denmark (Copenhagen) | 5 ‘ , 8.9 2.2 
Estonia (Tallinn) 0.7 2.7 2 
United States (New 0.3 R 3.5 
York City) 
Finland - lod ‘ 1.6 e 1.6 
Hungary J s ‘ a 2.810 2 
India (Ahmedabad) 8 0.4 
Japan . 2.5 8.7 5.0 
Latvia . | 4 4.7 3.8 _ 1.6 
Norway . : | 2. 1.7 0.8 1.1 1.5 
New Zealand | 3 1.638 _ 2.4 2.2 
Netherlands . ‘ ° 2.0 0.7 3.1 2.6 
Poland . 1.6 1.6 0.3 1.1 


Sweden 5 ‘ " 1.8 1.0 2.1 2.1 
Switzerland (Zurich) . x ¢ 2.4 1.2 2.2 3.7 
Czecho-Slovakia J — d 1.2 0.9 0.8 1.9 
Union of South Africa 1.2 x is 2.4 1.0 3.7 2.6 



































Non-manual workers (S.E. = salaried employees, C.S. = civil servants) 


6.5 1.4 1.7 8.2 1.1 1.1 
2.0 1.0 1.2 4.1 0.9 2.0 
—_ —_— 4.9 2.7 

6.0? 0.2 : 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.5 


Fs 


Germany 


in 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 
(Copenhagen) 
Finland 


2.0 2.0 4.7 2.0 1.5 1.6 
2.0? 0.3 —_ 2.7 1.0 1.8 
2.8? 0.5 _— 3.2 0.8 2.2 
_ — 8.6 2.4 2.9 3.8 
1.4 1.8 2.9 1.2 0.2 2.0 


anO Ono 
Bin by 


wn 


Japan 

Norway 

Netherlands : 
Non-manual 8.6? 0.5 : 3.3 5.2 1.0 3.3 


© 
f 


Sweden : 

Lower Officials 4.0 1.0 3.8 2.4 2.4 

Middle class 4.2 0.7 8.1 J 2.3 

Switzerland (Zurich) 

S.E. and C.S. 2.3 0.7 J 2.6 3.0 J 3.4 

Czecho-Slovakia S.E. 6.3? 0.5 1.5 2.3 2.1 
Lower officials 5.2? 0.4 1.0 1.9 ‘ 



































1 Includes contributions to co-operative societies. 
* Includes life insurance premiums. 

* Includes other personal expenditure. 

* Included with “ education ”’. 

* Includes drink. 


* Expenditure for insurance is returned under the appropriate heading according to kind of insurance. 


7 Relates to vocational expenditure. (Not iit ae _— 
otes continued on nex ) 
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TABLE XIII. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE OF MANUAL 
AND NON-MANUAL WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN 24 COUNTRIES (cont.) 


Total Total 

miscella- | consump- 
neous tion 

expendi- expendi- 
ture ture 








Gifts Stationery, é 
Tobacco and — ’ —— Other 
assistance telephone 





Wage earners 


Germany 0.0 
Argentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
China (Shanghai) 
Colombia 
Denmark (Copenhagen) 
Estonia (Tallinn) 
United States (New 
York City) 
Finland 
| Hungary 
India (Ahmedabad) 
| Japan 
| Latvia 
Norway 
| New Zealand 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Sweden 
| Switzerland (Zurich) \ 100.0 
| Czecho-Slovakia . : 0.3 s | 0.9 | 100.0 
Union of South Africa A 0.7 1.2 a 3 | 100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Le dl 
n> @ Co 


100.0" 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


l[$sii8is 


Ld 
~ 





—~poOnn Ss 
bo to DS 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 





SC&eenane 





os tt 98 9 @ 80 be 





90 99 © 
Shue 


a 
— 











Non-manual workers (S.E. = salaried employees, C.S. civil servants) 


1.4 2.8 0.4 1.1 1.7 | 26.5 
1.2 3.9 0.4 2.2 1.7 24.8 100.0 
— — — 11.1 100.0 
0.9 — 1.0 ; 20.7 100.0 


by 


| Germany 


| Belgium 
, Bulgaria 
Denmark 
(Copenhagen) 
Finland 


7 


2.6 1.1 1.8 27.3 100.0 
3.3 0.5 2.0 ° 20.0 100.0 
3.7 0.7 10.3 - 30.6 100.0 
8.5 0.2 o! 31.7 100.0 
1.2 0.4 0.3 : 18.9 100.0 


Ona Ana” 
i 


un 


Japan 
| Norway 
| Netherlands 
Non-manual J 0.6 . , 44.3 100.0 


0 
Aw 


Sweden 
Lower officials i . 0.9 i J 100.0 
Middle class i 5 1.6 . : 100.0 
Switzerland (Zurich) 
S.E. and C.S. 5 J 1.0 . é 100.0 
Czecho-Slovakia S.E. K J 0.5 J i , 100.0 
Lower officials J 1.4 0.3 ‘ i i 100.0 
































* Included with “ other miscellaneous expenditure ’’. 
* Included with “ recreation ’’. 

** Includes recreational expenditure. 

* Included with “hygiene and personal care ”’. 

** Includes superannuation. 

'* Relates to papers, books, and postage. 
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include the Netherlands (2.0), Germany (2.1), Denmark (2.2), Hungary 
(2.8), the Union of South Africa and Switzerland (2.4), Japan (2.5), 
Estonia (2.7), Belgium (4.0), and Latvia (4.4). The significance of 
these items depends in part, of course, on the scope of Government 
provision for education. 

The percentage of expenditures on hygiene and personal care 
(19 countries) ranged from 0.2 in Argentina to 8.8 in Japan and 4.0 in 
India (Ahmedabad). Seven countries had proportions of less than 
1.0 per cent. 

Percentages expended for medical care varied from less than 0.2 per 
cent. in Estonia and 0.8 per cent. in Poland to 8.7 per cent. in Japan. 
Countries with 2 per cent. or over included Argentina, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, New Zealand, Austria, the Netherlands, the United States, 
the Union of South Africa, and Japan. These percentages, of course, 
have to be interpreted in the light of social insurance provisions and 
Government provision for hospitals, etc., as well as the general health 
conditions in the country. 

The proportions spent for recreation and amusements range from 
0.1 per cent. in Argentina to 6.3 per cent. in the United States. Seven 
countries showed percentages over 2.5, including Austria, the Nether- 
lands, the Union of South Africa, Switzerland, Japan, Belgium, and the 
United States. For Japan, the figure is 5.1 per cent. Countries with 
very low proportions, less than one per cent., included Argentina, 
India (Ahmedabad), China, Estonia, Bulgaria, and Brazil. 

The range of percentages spent on tobacco was from 1.1 per cent. 
in Switzerland to 8.5 per cent. in India. (In the latter country opium 
is included with tobacco.) 

The percentage expenditure for gifts and assistance (18 countries) 
ranged from 0.5 per cent. in Hungary and Poland to 7.9 per cent. 
in Japan. Other countries of the Far East also showed very high 
proportions (6.3 per cent. in China and 3.7 per cent. in India). Apart 
from these countries, the highest percentage spent for gifts and assist- 
ance was 2.7 in Denmark. 

Expenditure on stationery, stamps, and telephone, (11 countries) 
ranged only from 06.1 per cent. to 1.2 per cent. 

Figures for domestic service (15 countries) showed percentage varia- 
tions from 0.0 in Germany to 8.5 in South Africa. 

No special comment is possible for the group “ other ”’, since the 
definition obviously varies from country to country. 

In summary of the findings by social classes and by income classes 
these 13 groups of items may be divided into three sets : those where 
the percentage expended was lower for civil servants and salaried 
employees than for wage earners or the trend decreased as income 
increased ; those where the trend was neutral or very slightly upward ; 
and those where the trend was sharply upward as income increased. 

In the first set, only one item is found—namely, tobacco. In the case 
of tobacco, the proportion expended shows a decrease as income 
increased, and in general the salaried employees and civil servants 
spent a smaller proportion than wage earners. In this respect, tobacco 
expenditure shows a behaviour somewhat like that of items in the 
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food group. This is of special interest since tobacco is often included 
in the food group in many family budget studies ; though its inclusion 
with food could scarcely be justified on the basis of any nutritive 
value. 

In the group of items of neutral character—that is, where the 
amounts expended increase pari passu with increase in income, so 
that the percentage expenditure remains approximately constant— 
are included contributions, cleaning and washing, insurance, and 
perhaps medical care and hygiene and personal care. 

In the case of insurance, about half the countries showed slight 
decreases and half the countries slight increases as income increased. 
In the case of medical care and hygiene and personal care, the general 
tendency was perhaps towards a slight increase, but the evidence is 
conflicting. 

In the third group fall most of the items and groups of items classi- 
fied under miscellaneous ; these show sharp increases in percentage 
expenditures as income increased. In this category fall transport, 
education, and newspapers, etc., recreation and amusements, gifts 
and assistance, stationery, stamps, and telephone, domestic service, 
and “ other”. The degree to which these different items show increases 
varies, Stationery, stamps, and telephone, for example, are a somewhat 
irregular item, and in one or two countries the tendency of expenditures 
on these items is neutral rather than upward. On the other hand, 
transport, and recreation and amusements, for example, show sharp 
and rapid increases in percentages as income increases. * 





1 Throughout this discussion, it should be noted, the expression “as income 
increases *’ has been used to cover both the expressions “as income increases ”’ 
and “as expenditures increase’. The correct expression depends of course 
upon the method followed in the individual studies ; in general, the classifications 
in most studies are based upon “income” rather than upon “ expenditure ”’, 
while the percentages of expenditure are in general based on the total of “ con- 
sumption expenditure ”’. 
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International Labour Office. Industrial Labour in India. Studies and Reports, 
Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 41. Geneva ; London, P. S. King, 1938. Distri- 
buted in the United States by the International Labour Office (Washington Branch). 
vil + 335 pp. 7s. 6d.; $2. 

The opening in 1937 of a new era in the constitutional history of India appeared 
to the International Labour Office to be a suitable occasion for the preparation 
of a survey of industrial labour in those provinces which make up what is known 
as “ British India *’, as a part of its programme of collecting and publishing available 
information regarding the conditions of labour in Asiatic countries in accordance 
with a resolution of the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference 
(1925). In the present study no attempt is made to describe labour conditions in 
India with the wealth of detail and example contained in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India (the Whitley Commission), although extensive 
use has been made in a summarised form of the information which that Report 
provides. Many other sources have been tapped, and recent statistical and other 
data have, as far as possible, been included, some emphasis being placed on the 
historical evolution of conditions of labour in India. An introductory chapter 
describes the geographical, social and political factors that condition the trends 
of social policy and social legislation, and gives an account of the present state 
of industrial development. Subsequent chapters deal successively with the nature 
and extent of industrial employment, labour legislation, industrial relations, 
unemployment, health and safety, hours of work, wages, the standard of living, 
housing and welfare. A short concluding note surveys the industrial expansion 
in India, the progress made in improving conditions of employment, and the 
directions in which further improvement is desirable. It also deals with the influence 
of the International Labour Organisation on the regulation of working conditions, 
and points out the factors which impede the ratification of international labour 
Conventions. The volume includes numerous statistical tables and a detailed table 
of contents. 



































—— Safety in the Construction and Use of Lifts. Studies and Reports, Series F, 
Second Section (Safety), No. 8. Geneva; London, P. S. King, 1939. Distributed 
in the United States by the International Labour Office (Washington Branch). 
vu + 197 pp. 6s.; $1.50. 

The decision to prepare a handbook on safety in the construction and use of 
lifts was taken by the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention of the 
International Labour Office at its Fourth Session in December 1930. The task 
of compiling the first draft of the manuscript was entrusted to the late Francesco 
MassARELLI, formerly managing director of the Italian Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association and founder of the safety magazine Securitas. Certain 
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amendments to the original draft were suggested by the Correspondence Committee 
in 1982 and in 1934. After Mr. Massarelli’s death in 1986, the final revision of 
the handbook devolved upon the Safety Service of the International Labour 
Office, which has now brought the material up to date as far as possible, taking 
into account a number of recent technical innovations. In the first part of the 
volume an account is given of the dangers inherent in lifts and hoists and of the 
safety devices and precautions that practical experience has shown to be necessary 
or advisable. In the second part will be found the relevant provisions of the regu- 
lations and specifications in force in a number of countries (Australia, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Union of South Africa, and the United States 
of America). 


—— Technical and Vocational Education and Apprenticeship. International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. First Item on the Agenda. 
Report I. Geneva, 1939. 1v + 251 pp. 5s.; $1.25. 

The question of technical and vocational education and apprenticeship was 
placed on the agenda of the Twenty-fourth Session of the International Labour 
Conference (1938) by a decision of the Governing Body at its Seventy-eighth 
Session (February 1937). At the Twenty-fourth Session of the Conference, there- 
fore, the question was the subject of a first discussion in accordance with the Stand- 
ing Orders. The Conference then had before it a preliminary report prepared by 
the Office, containing an analysis of the law and practice on the subject in different 
countries, and indicating briefly the trend of opinion on the problems dealt with, 
and a draft list of points on which it was suggested that the Governments should 
be consulted in preparation for the second discussion in 1939. This list of points, in 
the form in which it was adopted by the Conference, formed the basis of a question- 
naire which the Office communicated to the Governments in July 1938. The 
present report has been prepared on the basis of replies received from 26 Govern- 
ments. The replies themselves are reproduced in chapter I; a general survey 
of the question in the light of the replies is given in chapter II ; and the conclusions 
reached by the Office are contained in chapter III, in the form of a commentary 
on the two draft Recommendations which follow, and which the Office submits 
to the Twenty-fifth Session as a basis for discussion with a view to a final decision 
on the question. 


Regulation of Contracts of Employment of Indigenous Workers. Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. Second Item 
on the Agenda. Report II. Geneva, 1939. 121 pp. 2s. 6d. ; 60 cents. 


At its Seventy-eighth Session, on 6 February 1937, the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office decided to place on the agenda of the Twenty-fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference (1938), for first discussion, the 
question of the regulation of contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 
The Conference had before it a report on the question, prepared by the Office, 
containing a study of the law and practice in the territories concerned, the text 
of the principles concerning written contracts of employment recommended by 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour, and a draft list of points for con- 
sultation of Governments. The Conference decided to place the question on the 
agenda of its Twenty-fifth Session (1939) for second discussion, and the Office 
prepared a questionnaire on the basis of the list of points adopted by the Confer- 
ence, and communicated it to the Governments in July 1938. The present report 
has been prepared on the basis of replies from 21 Governments. The replies them- 
selves are reproduced in chapter I; an analysis of them is given in chapter II ; 
the conclusions drawn by the Office from this analysis are contained in chapter III 
in the form of a commentary on the two proposed Draft Conventions and two 
proposed Recommendations which follow, and which the Office submits to the 
Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference as a basis for discussion with a view to a 
final decision on the question. 


—— Recruiting, Placing and Conditions of Labour (Equality of Treatment) 
of Migrant Workers. International Labour Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1939. Third Item on the Agenda. Report III. Geneva, 1939. 1v + 167 pp. 
3s. 6d.; $1. 
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At its Seventy-eighth Session (on 6 February 1937), the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office placed on the agenda of the Twenty-fourth Session 
(1938) of the International Labour Conference, for first discussion, the question 
of “the recruiting, placing and conditions of labour (equality of treatment) of 
migrant workers’’. As a result of this decision the International Labour Office, 
in pursuance of the Standing Orders of the Conference, prepared a report containing 
an analysis of the law and practice on this subject in the various countries, a brief 
statement of bilateral agreements relating to this question, and a draft list of points 
on which it was suggested that the Governments should be consulted in preparation 
for a second discussion in 1939. The Twenty-fourth Session of the Conference 
took this report as a basis for discussion and, after adopting a list of points for the 
consultation of the Governments, decided to place the question on the agenda of the 
Twenty-fifth (1939) Session for second discussion. The Office prepared the question- 
naire required by the Standing Orders on the basis of the list of points adopted 
by the Conference and communicated this questionnaire to the Governments in 
July 1938. The present report has been prepared after examination of the replies 
of the Governments, which are reproduced in chapter I ; a general survey of the 
question in the light of the replies is given in chapter II ; the conclusions to which 
the International Labour Office has been led by this survey are contained in 
chapter III in the form of a commentary on the proposed Draft Convention and 
two proposed Recommendations which follow and which the Office submits to 
the Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference as a basis for discussion, with a view 
to a final decision on the question. 


—— Regulation of Hours of Work and Rest Periods of Professional Drivers 
(and their Assistants) of Vehicles Engaged in Road Transport. International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. Fourth Item on the 
Agenda. Report IV. Geneva, 1939. 171 pp. 3s. 6d. ; $1. 


The question of hours of work in road transport was the subject of a first 
discussion at the Twenty-fourth Session of the International Labour Conference 
(1938), which had before it a report prepared by the International Labour Office, 
containing a detailed survey of the national laws and regulations in force, and 
suggesting points on which the Governments might be consulted for the purpose 
of a second discussion of the question. The Conference decided to place the question 
on the agenda of the 1939 Session. 

The conclusions adopted by the Conference furnished the basis on which the 
Office prepared a questionnaire addressed to Governments towards the end of 
July 1938. The present report has been drawn up on the basis of the replies to the 
questionnaire from 22 Governments. The replies are reproduced in chapter I ; 
chapter II gives a general survey of them; chapter III explains the proposals 
which the Office is submitting to the Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference as 
a basis for the second discussion of the question. The text of the proposals, in 
the form of a proposed Draft Convention and a proposed Recommendation, are 
given at the end of the volume. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in Coal Mines. International Labour Confer- 
ence, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. Sixth Item on the Agenda. Report VI. 
Geneva, 1939. iv + 125 pp. 2s. 6d.; 60 cents. 


The question of the reduction of hours of work in coal mines appears on the 
agenda of the Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour Conference for 
second discussion as a result of a decision taken by the Conference at its Twent y- 
fourth Session in June 1938, and in the circumstances set out in the introduction 
to the present report. Towards the end of July 1938, in preparation for the second 
discussion of the question, the International Labour Office addressed to the Govern- 
ments of all States Members of the Organisation a questionnaire based on a list 
of points adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-fourth Session. The replies 
received from 20 Governments are reproduced in the first chapter of the report. 
The second chapter contains a comparative analysis of these replies and puts 
forward the conclusions which the Office has drawn from them. The text of the 
proposed Draft Convention which the Office submits to the Twenty-fifth Session 
of the Conference as a basis for discussion and final decision is given at the end of 
the volume. 
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States and Foreign Countries. A Bibliographical List. Compiled by Helen F. 
ConovER under the direction of Florence S. HELLMAN. 49 pp., typescript. 
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Works Progress Administration. Leisure-Time Leadership. WPA Recreation 
Projects. Washington, 1938. 40 pp., tables. Typescript. 

Summarises the results of a survey carried out during the last week of August 
1987. This survey covered 16,500,000 hours’ participation in recreational activities, 
of which approximately 70 per cent. were physical activities (athletics and sports). ° 
Tables show the percentage distribution of participant-hours on WPA recreation 
projects by age of participants and administrative regions: about 60 per cent. 
of the participants were under 16, 26 per cent. were aged from 16 to 25, and about 
14 per cent. were over 25. An important part of the pamphlet is devoted to the 
recreation project workers. Interesting data are included on their hours of work 
and the number of participants supervised by them. 


—— National Research Project on Re-employment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques. Industrial Instruments and Changing Techno- 
logy. By G. Perazicu, H. ScHIMMEL, and B. RosENBERG. Report No. M-1. Phila- 
delphia, 1938. x1v + 148 pp., illustr. 

Analysis of trends in the adoption by industry of measuring, recording and 
controlling instruments, with emphasis on their effects on the utilisation of raw 
materials, capital equipment, and labour. The report suggests, in conclusion, that 
the future réle of industrial instruments in the national economy will depend on the 
extent to which the obviously beneficial social objectives for the application of 
industrial technology—the attainment of higher levels of production and better 
living standards—conflict with immediate pressure for cost reduction through 
economies in the use of labour power, regardless of the volume of production and 
employment. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Atkinson, R. C., Odencrantz, L. C., and Deming B. Public Employment Service 
in the United States. Committee on Public Administration. Social Science Research 
Council. Studies in Administration, Vol. V. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1988. xiv + 482 pp. $3.75. 


This study, which is based on an extensive survey of public employment 
services in the United States, was undertaken not only to consolidate the experience 
acquired in this field but also to analyse the problems involved in conducting a 
public employment service, and to discover means of improving the administrative 
organisation. It is largely concerned with the essentials of sound administration 
and procedure and is written with particular reference to the interests and problems 
of the administrative staff of the various State employment services. The volume 
is in four parts. The first part, which is introductory, discusses the rdle of a public 
employment service in an attack on unemployment, the growth of public employ- 
ment services in the United States from 1933 to 19387, their general activities and 
present position, and the significance of the new unemployment compensation 
programme for the employment services. The second deals with the organisation 
and administration of the present Federal-State system of public employment 
service in the United States. The third examines the procedure in employment 
services ; and the fourth is concerned with the special activities of the services 
in connection with the placing of young workers, inexperienced workers, farm 
workers, ex-soldiers, etc. 

The experience gained in placement in connection with work relief and public 
works programmes is analysed, and suggestions are made for future policy in this 


respect. 


Bayer, Dr. Fritz. Gasanalyse. Neuere Methoden der Arbeitsprawis unter Beriick- 
sichtigung der physiologischen Wirkungen der Gase. Die chemische Analyse. Samm- 
lung von Einzeldarstellungen auf dem Gebiete der chemischen, technisch-chemischen 
und physikalisch-chemischen Analyse. Herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung vieler 
Fachgenossen von Wilhelm Botrcer. XXXIX. Band. Stuttgart, Ferdinand 
Enke, 1938. 1x + 175 pp., illustr. 


Describes the easiest methods of analysing industrial gases on working premises. 
The classical methods of Wonkler, Hempel, and Bunte, are considered to be too 
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well known to need description, but a special chapter is devoted to micro-analysis. 
After a chapter on the equipment necessary for analysis, the author describes the 
technique relating to the following gases : carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
oxygen, hydrogen, hydrocarbons ; sulphur dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, ozone, 
nitrogen and oxides of nitrogen, hydrocyanic acid, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
ammonia, phosphoretted hydrogen ; and mercury fumes. Other chapters concern 
illuminating gases, gas in metals, steam in gases, and helium. The physiological 
action of gases, protection against harmful gases (breathing apparatus and masks), 
and gases used in war, are considered at the end of the volume. An analytical 
index enables information to be found rapidly. 


Beaumont, Guy de. Guide pratique de Vorientation professionnelle. Etudes 
corporatives. Paris, Dunod, 1938. vir + 203 pp. 18 frs. 

The author describes in turn the principles and history of vocational guidance, 
the methods and tests employed, the administration of vocational guidance, and 
schools, courses and activities of various organisations dealing with vocational 
guidance in France. An appendix contains lists of contra-indications and tests, 
examples of files and record cards, and a bibliography. In conclusion, the author 
advocates a systematic organisation of vocational guidance, flexible, impartial, 
and independent of the State, but encouraged by occupational and corporative 
organisations. His work brings together in a condensed form a mass of practical 
information, and supplies useful data on the practice of vocational guidance in 
France. 


Bloss, Esther. Labor Legislation in Czecho-Slovakia. With Special Reference to 
the Standards of the International Labor Organization. Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity. No. 446. New York, Columbia University Press ; London, P. S. King, 1938. 


210 pp. $3. 

A painstaking account of the labour legislation of Czecho-Slovakia from the 
foundation of the Republic down to 1935. The author emphasises the high standard 
attained and compares it with that set by international labour Conventions. Her 
study aims at giving an idea of the framework on which the social life of Czecho- 
Slovakia is based, but no attempt is made to evaluate the effect of the labour 
legislation upon the standard of life of the workers. 


Borsi, Prof. Umberto, and Pergolesi, Prof. Feruccio. T'rattato di diritto del 
lavoro. In four volumes. Padua, Cedam, 1938. Vol. I: xvu1 + 650 pp. Vol. II: 
612 pp. Vol. III: 698 pp. Vol. IV: 700 pp. Price of the complete work : 300 lire. 


This monumental treatise on Italian labour law is a collective work of both 
theoretical and practical interest, edited by Messrs. Borsi, Professor in the University 
of Rome, and Pergolesi, Professor in the University of Ferrara, in collaboration 
with the principal specialists on labour law in Italy. The first volume contains, 
in addition to a general introduction, a systematic study in three chapters of the 
individual contract of employment: (1) general introduction to the study of the 
individual contract of employment (by G. pD’Euremia, University of Naples) ; 
(2) the contract of employment in private undertakings and the contract of employ- 
ment of manual workers (by L. Riva San-SEVERINO, University of Modena) ; 
(3) special contracts of employment : the contract of apprenticeship, the contract 
of employment of railwaymen, tramway employees, and workers employed on 
inland waterways of public utility, domestic servants, house-porters, journalists, 
seamen, dockers, workers on rice plantations (by G. DE Semo, University of Florence). 
The second volume deals, in eight monographs, with the following topics : (1) the 
organs of formulation, application, and enforcement, in labour law (by Professor 
CuHIARELLI, University of Perugia) ; (2) the regulation of the employment market : 
supply and demand (by G. Mazzon1, University of Catania); (3) the workman’s 
certificate (by B. Braci, University of Bologna); (4) hours of work and holidays 
(by Professor Grustrn1An1, University of Rome); (5) family allowances (by L. R. 
Levi); (6) the employment of women and children and the protection of women 
workers before and after childbirth (by F. Gurporri, University of Siena); (7) 
industrial hygiene and safety (by L. R. Levi); (8) special provisions for certain 
categories of workers: disabled workers, dockers, seamen, and airmen (by Pro- 
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fessors Rava and Bauzarini). The third volume is entirely devoted to social 
insurance. The first monograph it contains is a “ General Introduction to Social 
Insurance ’’ (by M. L. Racer, University of Genoa) ; the second deals with “ The 
Law Relating to Social Insurance ’’ (by V. GuE.i); the third with “ Insurance 
against Industrial Accidents’’ (by Professor G. BALELLA and G. Nervi); the 
fourth with “Insurance against Sickness in General and against Tuberculosis ”’ 
(by A. DE VALLEs, University of Pavia) ; the fifth with “Insurance against Inva- 
lidity and Old Age”’’ (by Dr. G. Ropert); the sixth with “ Insurance against 
Involuntary Unemployment ”’ (by M. Gasparri, University of Pisa) ; the seventh 
with “ Maternity Insurance ’’ (by M. Jaccarino, University of Bari) ; the eighth 
expounds the special provisions relating to certain categories of workers (P. Corso, 
University of Palermo); the ninth deals with the National Institute of Medico- 
Legal Assistance (E. Davviso) ; and the tenth with the settlement of disputes (N. 
JAEGER, University of Pavia). The fourth volume contains five studies dealing 
respectively with fiscal law in relation to labour (M. PuGLiEse), judicial authorities 
administering labour law (M. JAEGER), penal law relating to labour (O. VANNINI, 
University of Siena), colonial labour law (F. Perco.esi, University of Bologna), 
and international labour law (G. BALLADoRE PALLierR!, University of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan). The author of this last contribution emphasises the importance of 
the International Labour Organisation for every country, whether Member or non- 
Member of the Organisation. 


Brouckére, L. de. Les aspecis politiques du mouvement coopératif. D’aprés notes 
rédigées par Willy Serwy. Brussels, Les propagateurs de la coopération. 142 pp. 

In a course of lectures given at the University of Brussels, the author dealt with 
the complex problem of the political status of the co-operative movement. The 
first question raised is whether consumers’ co-operative organisations, as such, 
have political interests to defend—in other words whether it is inevitable that there 
should be political action in defence of consumers’ co-operation, either to protect 
the institution itself against measures imperilling its development, or its members 
against measures which may injure their interests as consumers. The second 
question is whether the social ideal aimed at by consumers’ co-operation can find 
full realisation without political action. Finally, an attempt is made to evaluate 
the actual and the potential réle of consumers’ co-operation in the Belgian labour 
movement. 


Bujarski, W., and Rolke, Z. Ubezpieczenie pracownikow umyslowych. Informator. 
Warsaw, Zakiadu ubezpieczen spolecznych, 1938. x1 + 144 pp. 

Analysis of the Polish legislation relating to pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance for non-manual workers. The authors examine in turn the following aspects 
of this special social insurance scheme : scope of compulsory insurance and voluntary 
insurance ; contributions ; period of contribution ; benefits under unemployment 
insurance and under insurance against invalidity, old age, and death. 


Caja del Retiro de Periodistas. El Periodismo en Cuba. Libra conmemorativo 
del Dia del Periodista 24 de Octubre. Havana, 1938. 144 + LxxiI pp. 

This volume, which was published on the occasion of the “ Journalists’ Day ”’ 
fixed by law to be held yearly on 24 October, contains, in addition to numerous 
articles on the history, organisation, etc., of the Cuban Press, a collection of laws 
and regulations relating to journalists and their contracts of employment, and 
regulations governing the weekly rest and the journalists’ pension fund. 


Colcord, Joanna C. Your Community. Its Provision for Health, Education, 
Safety and Welfare. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 249 pp., diagrams. 
85 cents. 

A useful handbook for social workers and others interested in the different 
fields described, giving, in the form of questions to be answered, much information 
concerning the type of data which should be collected regarding social conditions, 
and suggestions as to the use of these data with a view to improving existing social 
services. Special mention may be made of the chapters dealing with conditions 
of employment, housing, planning and zoning, public assistance (including un- 
employment relief), recreation, health services, and family and child welfare. 
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There is also a chapter on educational resources, including adult education, and 
another on immigration and racial minorities. A list of social agencies is given at 
the end of the volume. 


Committee for Industrial Organization. Legal Department. Why the Wagner Act 
should NOT be amended. Washington, 1938. 24 pp. 3 cents. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization explains in this pamphlet the reasons 
why the National Labor Relations Act, or Wagner Act, should stand in its present 
form, and replies to the criticisms of the Act which have come from several sources. 


Your Rights under the National Labor Relations Act. Second edition. 
Washington, 1937. 47 pp., map. 10 cents. 

The aim of this pamphlet is to acquaint members of trade unions in the United 
States with their rights under the National Labor Relations Act. It contains, in 
addition to a short summary of the Act, examples of forms for filing charges and 
petitions, and other useful information designed to assist workers in taking full 
advantage of their rights under the Act. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori del Commercio. L’ente nazionale fascista 
di addestramento al lavoro commerciale. Collana di propaganda e studi, 40. Serie 6, 
N. 24. Rome, 1938. 34 pp. 

A description of the Italian National Fascist Institute for Commercial Training 
published by the Fascist Confederation of Commercial Workers. 


De Michelis, Giuseppe. Politica internazionale del lavoro, 1938. Rome, Carlo 
Colombo, 1939. 50 pp. 5 lire. 

Collection of articles devoted to social policy in different countries and to the 
activities of international institutions and organisations (the International Labour 
Organisation, the International Institute of Agriculture, the Economic Organisa- 
tion of the League of Nations, the International Chamber of Commerce, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, etc.). 


Die Gesetze zur Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit nebst sémtlichen Durchfiihrungs- 
verordnungen. 'Textausgabe mit Ejinfiihrung und Sachregister. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Ludwig Mtnz. Achte Auflage. (66.-68. Tausend.) Berlin, Duncker and 
Humblot. 210 pp. 


Ellsworth, P. T. International Economics. New York, Macmillan, 1938. x11 + 
529 pp. $4. 

This work is intended to serve as a textbook for students of international trade. 
It attempts in Part I to provide up-to-date theoretical equipment “ necessary to 
an analytical understanding of the phenomena of international economic relations 
and of the policies of governments bearing upon these relations ’’. The theoretical 
approach follows the lines established by Professor Bertil Ohlin. Part II deals with 
international economic policy. The discussion from the theoretical standpoint 
of new types of trade control, such as import quotas, exchange control, and clearing 
agreements, is of current interest. After examining the more serious arguments for 
economic protection as a means of increasing employment, including those of 
Mr. Keynes, the author finds that their validity is, for the most part, questionable. 


Fédération nationale des caisses agricoles d’allocations familiales. La journée 
agricole du X VIII™e Congres des allocations familiales, Nancy, 24 mai 1938. Compte 
rendu. Paris. 95 pp. 

Report of the work of the “Agricultural Day’’ at the eighteenth Congress on 
Family Allowances in France (1938). The reports and discussions concerned the 
application of the Family Allowances Act of 1932, and special problems connected 
with family allowances: the conditions of their extension to working farmers ; 
the scale of allowances and the cost of their extension ; financial resources ; and the 
organisation of agricultural family allowance funds with a view to the proposed 
extension of the scope of the family allowance scheme. Among other conclusions 
reached, the Congress considered it necessary that the family allowances of “ agri- 
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cultural workers should be equal to those paid to State employees and workers in 
other occupations inhabiting the same country under the same living conditions *’. 


Fey, Dr. Walter. Der kiinftige Wohnungs- und Siedlungsbau. Grundlagen einer 
volkswirtschaftlichen Planung. Schriften des Instituts fiir Konjunkturforschung. 
Herausgeber: Dr. Ernst WAGEMANN. Berlin, Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt, 1939. 64 pp., tables. 4.80 marks. 

This study deals with the most important elements of a long-range planning of 
house building in Germany. The present and future housing requirements are 
estimated after an examination of the existing overcrowding, the expected popu- 
lation growth, and migration movements. The labour force, the building materials 
and the capital necessary to meet these requirements are indicated, and some 
data are given on the relation between workers’ income and rents. In the last part 
of the report some further enquiries are suggested. In the author’s opinion, a new 
housing census is particularly needed, no census having been taken since 1927. 


Filho, Fabio Luz. Agricultural Co-operatives in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
Pan-American Union, Division of Agricultural Co-operation. Series on Co-opera- 
tives, No. 11. Washington, 1938. 28 pp., typescript. 

After a short introduction on the co-operative movement in the different States 
of Brazil, the author describes in detail the various forms of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Rio Grande do Sul : grape and wine co-operative societies, co-operative 
societies for the sale of fruit and tobacco, and other agricultural co-operative 
societies. Special attention is devoted to the “ Settlers’ Unions ’’ which play an 
important part in improving .living conditions in rural areas. 


Fuss, Henri. Quelques aspects économiques de l’'assurance-chémage. Reprinted 
from the Revue économique internationale, November 1938. Brussels, Goemaere, 
1938. 23 pp. 

A vigorous advocacy of unemployment insurance as an element of economic 
balance and stability. The author repudiates the so-called “ Rueff’s law ’’, accord- 


ing to which unemployment insurance is a cause of unemployment, showing that 
its only positive element is the connection, which has never been questioned, 
between wholesale prices and economic fluctuations. Finally, he shows how, in 
his opinion, the cost of unemployment insurance should be divided between the 
State, the employers, and the workers. 


Galbrun, Henri. De l’organisation des caisses de retraites. Paris, Gauthier- 
Villars, 1939. vir + 168 pp. 70 frs. 

This work is devoted to a subject which, until now, has generally been over- 
looked in actuarial studies—the technical accountancy of superannuation funds. 
Those funds in which the amount of the pension depends on the contributions paid, 
according to the formulae of the accumulation system applied in life insurance, are 
first considered. A full analysis of the organisation of their system of accountancy 
is followed by an enumeration of the different accounts it is necessary to open, and 
for each of these is given an exposition of its réle and the computation of its balance 
based on the theory of probabilities. Other forms of financial organisation are next 
examined, always in relation to the theory of life insurance operations, the only 
one, in the author’s opinion, which can furnish an appropriate technical basis for 
the administration of superannuation funds. 


Garand, Albert. Le chémage technologique. Théories et doctrines. Paris, Librairie 
technique et économique, 1938. 307 pp. 

In the first part of this work, the author reviews the theories relating to mecha 
nisation and describes the changes in the condition of the workers from 1800 down 
to the present day. The second part is devoted to a study of technological unemploy- 
ment and the principal theories relating to the economic and social effects of rationa- 
lisation. In the author’s opinion, there is an increase of unemployment due to 
technical progress in existing industries, only when this progress does not result 
in lowering the costs of production or when the profits derived from the operation 
do not accrue to either the consumer or the entrepreneur. On the other hand, too 
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rapid technical progress renders the economic system more vulnerable to depressions, 
but it must be recognised that the present state of development has been determined 
by the irresistible pressure of events. Finally, the author points out that technical 
progress and economic progress do not always coincide. The work includes a copious 


bibliography. 


Gayer, A.D., Honan, P.T., and James, E.K. The Sugar Economy of Puerto 
Rico. New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. xvmt + 3826 pp., tables. 
$3.75. 

An interesting analysis of economic and social conditions in the Puerto Rico 
sugar industry. After an introductory part describing the general conditions in 
the island, its population, agriculture, trade, and finance, the study deals with 
the production of sugar and sugar cane, costs, capital investment, income, land 
tenure, the relations between employers and workers and the position of the 
colonos (independent cane growers), wages and other employment conditions, and 
collective labour agreements. A large number of tables supply factual data. 



















Germansky, Dr. B. Der absolut nationale Mensch. Ein Beitrag zur theoretischen 
Soziologie. Jerusalem, Eretz-Israel Press, 1939. 26 pp. 












Gesetz zur Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit und Ges. zur Ordnung der Arbeit in 
6ffentl. Verwaliungen und Betrieben mit ihren Durchfiihrungsverordnungen und den 
Einfiihrungsverordnungen fiir das Land Oesterreich. Textausgabe mit Einleitung, 
Erlauterungen und Sachverzeichnis von Dr. Rolf Drerz. 5., durchgearbeitete und 
vermehrte Auflage. Berlin, Munich, G. H. Beck’sche, 1939. vi + 305 pp. 













Graban, Dr. S., Luchowski, Mgr. W., Stalkopf, T., and Tyminski, Mgr. S. Porad- 
nik dla robotnikow w sprawach ubezpieczen spolecznych. Warsaw, Zakladu ubez- 
pieczen spolecznych, 1938. vir + 76 pp. 

Guide to the Polish social insurance legislation, giving, in the form of questions 
and answers, information concerning the rights and obligations of insured persons 
in regard to the scheme of social insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, and death, and insurance against industrial accidents. 











Halle, Fannina W. Women in the Soviet East. Translated from the German 
by Margaret M. GREEN. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1938. xvir + 363 pp., illustr., 
map. $4. 








Hallsworth, J. Protective Legislation for Shop and Office Employees. Third 
edition revised and entirely reset. London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney, George G. 
Harrap, 1939. 239 pp., tables. 5s. 

Notes on the first and second editions of this work appeared in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, December 1932, page 896, and Vol. XXX, 
No. 5, May 1935, page 777. Several changes, which are taken into account in this 
new edition, have since been made in the protective legislation regulating working 
conditions in shops and offices in Great Britain. Three new Shops Acts were passed 
in 1986, one of which brought book-lending shops within the scope of shops legisla- 
tion, while the other two dealt with Sunday trading. The Shops Act of 1934 has 
been amended by the Factories Act of 1937 and the Young Persons (Employment) 
Act of 1938. Changes have also been made in Scotland and in England and Wales 
in the law relating to the employment of children and street trading by young 
persons. The present situation with regard to the employment of children out of 
school hours is examined in this book and compared with that of 1931. Fines on 
shop assistants, and the health and welfare provisions of the Public Health Acts 
(1936) affecting shop workers and clerks, are also fully dealt with. Owing to consid- 
erations of space, all reference to legislation in Ireland and Northern Ireland 
has been omitted, but otherwise the scope, form, and structure, of this new edition 
are similar to those of the second. The last chapter contains suggestions for future 
legislation. 

























Housset, Louis. Le statut des terres collectives et la fixation au sol des indigénes 
en Tunisie. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1939. 324 pp. 
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An exhaustive study of the legal position of the collective lands in the Protec- 
torate of Tunis, which constitute one-fifth of the country and provide 300,000 
fellaheen with the bare means of subsistence. After a historical and legal study in 
which comparison is frequently made between conditions in Tunis and those in 
other Arab and Moslem countries, the author examines more particularly the basic 
Beylical Decree of 30 December 1935 and the mode of access of nomads to the 
conditional ownership of land. Finally, Mr. Housset, who is a district governor, 
describes the often pitiable living conditions of the nomad population of Southern 
Tunis and outlines some practical methods of effecting their settlement on the 
land. 


Institut scientifique de recherches économiques et sociales. Rapport sur l’exer- 
cice 1937-1938. Paris, 20 pp. 


Institut spraw spolecznych. Institute for Social Problems. Orzecznictwo lekarskie 
inwalidzkie w ubezpieczeniu spoleczenym. Medical Certification of Invalidity in Social 
Insurance. Edited by S. Rupztxsk1, M.D. Sprawy ubezpieczeniowe i statystyezne 
Nr. 10. Actuarial and Statistical Series, No. 10. Warsaw, 1938. vir + 436 pp. 


Continuing its series of publications on social insurance, the Polish Institute 
for Social Problems requested Dr. Rudzinski to collect in this work a number of 
articles on the problems connected with the evaluation of incapacity under the 
invalidity insurance schemes for manual and non-manual workers and the scheme 
of insurance against occupational risks. Dr. Rudzinski himself contributes general 
articles on the methods of evaluation of invalidity and on the characteristic features 
of the principal occupations considered from the medico-social standpoint. Other 
articles, by specialists, deal with the different chronic diseases which are the most 
frequent cause of permanent invalidity. All the articles included follow a common 
plan, and their arrangement is designed to facilitate the task of physicians in the 
evaluation of earning capacity. 


Ioanitescu, D. R. Tarani palmesi invoitori. Ocrotirea muncitorilor brazdei. 
Bucharest, Tipografia A.B.C., 1938. 90 pp. 

The author, formerly Rumanian Minister of Agriculture, brings together in this 
pamphlet some of his speeches delivered in the Chamber of Deputies and communica- 
tions presented by him at international conferences on the social aspects of agri- 
cultural problems. He examines in turn the protection of agricultural workers, 
the agricultural social programme of the Goga Government, the activities of the 
International Labour Organisation for the protection of agricultural workers, the 
abolition of the tax on agriculture, the budget of the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
provisions for public health in rural areas, the peasants’ Parliament, etc. Finally, 
he outlines the programme of the Rumanian Institute for Social Studies and 
Workers’ Education, of which he is President. 


Jacquemyns, Guillaume. La main d’euvre dans les mines. Recrutement, rapports 
entre le personnel de direction et les différentes catégories de travailleurs de la mine 
Reprinted from the Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie (Eighteenth year, No. 3). 
Université libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Brussels, 1938. 27 pp 

After showing by statistics that mining as an occupation is more and more 
being abandoned by young workers in Belgium, the author explains that this is 
largely due to mechanisation and the difficulties of apprenticeship. The pamphlet 
records the first results of an enquiry undertaken by the Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay in the mining district of the Borinage. 


Keller, Georg. Handbuch der Volkswirtschaft der Sowjetunion. Prague, Rivnac, 
1938. 288 pp. 

The aim of this handbook is to bring out the characteristic features of the eco- 
nomic aspect of the Soviet Union, in particular the results of the first and second 
Five-Year Plans. The author first describes the natural resources of the country, 
the structure of the population, and the principles of Soviet economic planning. 
The second chapter deals with the development of the principal branches of indus- 
try, and the remuneration of workers and salaried employees. Other chapters 
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are devoted to agriculture, ‘home and foreign trade, transport, and finance. Mr. 
Keller also gives a short analysis of the Soviet system of social insurance. 


Kongres pravnika. Spomenica osme glavne skupstine Kongresa pravnika 
Kraljevine Jugoslavije u Novom-Sadu 10 et 11 septembra 1938: gov. Uredio Ilija 
Priic. Belgrade, 1938. 328 pp. 


Krasner, Tomas Manuschevich. JLegislacién Chilena sobre Cooperativas de 
Consumo. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licienciado en la Facultad 
de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales. Santiago, Casa Nacional del Nifio, 1938. x +259 pp, 

A critical description of the legislation governing consumers’ co-operative socie- 
ties in Chile. Each chapter examines one aspect of a consumers’ co-operative 
society : constitution, share capital, membership, general meeting, chief officials, 
etc. In the last part of the work, the author puts forward a detailed scheme to 
regulate consumers’ co-operation, based on practical experience and aiming at 
elimination of the defects of the existing legislation. An appendix contains standard 
rules for consumers’ co-operative societies. 


Kiihne, Bruno. Krankenversicherung. Ausfiihrliche Erlduterungen zum Zweiten 
Buch der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Unter Mitwirkung vom Dr. Horst PETERs. 
Berlin, Langewort, 1938. 568 pp. 

A detailed study of the provisions in force relating to compulsory sickness and 
maternity insurance in Germany. Each paragraph of the law on the subject (the 
second book of the Social Insurance Code) is reproduced and explained by notes 
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